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Cabinet. 


By THOMAS KENRICK, Esa. 


* Bold is his task in this discerning age, 
** When ev’ry witling prates about the Stage, 
“ And some pert title arrogantly brings 
“ To trace up Nature through her noblest springs: 
** Bold, in such times, his task must be allow’d, 
** Who seeks to form a judgment for the crowd; 
“ Presumes the public sentiment to guide, 
** And speaks at once to prejudice and pride.” 
Kelly’s Thespis. 
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ADIress. 


He who can contrive to say anything new in the way of Preface to 
a Magazine, must be gifted with a much larger stock of ingenuity 
than we ever pretended to the possession of. The subject has been 
so thoroughly exhausted by previous writers, who have given vent 
to their feelings of “ pride” and “ gratitude” in every possible form 
of words, that, without losing time and patience in the vain attempt 
to produce something that has not been said before, we shall cut the 
matter short with the old benediction—Pereant qui ante nos nostra 
dixerunt 


The omission, however, is of slight importance ; little being looked 
for in these Annual Addresses, beyond an expression of thanks to 
Readers and Correspondents, and a pledge on the part of the Editor 
to exert himself manfully in the course of the ensuing volume. The 
latter, however, we shall not offer, because we think it is not re- 
quired. If the experience of five years has not afforded our Sub- 
scribers sufficient assurance of our industry, we fear that no pro- 
testations we now could make, would have any influence upon them. 
In the way of acknowledgment to Subscribers, too, we have but 
little to offer. Ona former occasion of this kind, we expressed our 
opinions pretty freely upon the connexion of mutual convenience 
~that exists between the Editor of a Magazine and his Readers ; and 
we still think those views of the matter were correct. Could we 
believe that any individual had purchased the work, solely to benefit 
us, we should certainly hold ourselves to be his obliged and obedtent 
servants ; but, as we firmly believe that all those who have become 
our readers, have done so merely for their own satisfaction, we shall 
not play the fool by dealing in ridiculous and hypocritical professions 
of gratitude—“ So, farewell to the little good we owe them!” 


With feelings ofa very different description, we address our Con- 
tributors: and, surely, never was Editor more fortunate in his 
Correspondents than we have been. To %, our zealous encourager 


wee 


than we can express ; he has laboured ably and heartily in our cause ; 
and the most agreeable circumstance connected with our under- 
taking, has been the pleasure we have derived from his generous 
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iv ADDRESS. 


coadjutorship and congenial intercourse. Were we allowed to declare 
the real name of the Lady who assumes the signature of Sappho, 
Jun. the public would confess that we have good reason to be 
proud of such a correspondent; though the disclosure must be 
wholly needless, to secure to her Poems the admiration they so 
richly deserve. To V. D. also, we are indebted for many excellent 
articles. He is a friend of tried constancy and sterling worth; and 
may be assured that we entertain a grateful sense of such disin- 
terested kindness from one “ whose course and home we know not, 
nor shall know.’? Why cannot we add to this list of friends, the 
name of Thomas? he who was once the most efficient supporter of 
this work, and whose loss we have never ceased to regret. Surely 
we may now say thus much, without incurring the suspicion of flat- 
tery ; and, should this meet his eye, let him believe that nothing can 
ever weaken the admiration and regard we have long entertained for 
himself and his writings : 

Attachment, never to be wean’d or chang’d 

“‘ By any change of treatment ; proof alike 

“ Against unkindness, absence, and neglect-” 
Should an opportunity of putting these professions to the test ever 
present itself, their sincerity will become fully apparent. 


There are many other Correspondents, whose contributions de- 
serve especial notice, but it would too much swell this Address, were 
we to particularize them. We cannot, however, refrain from men- 7 
tioning Eustace, Sam Sam’s-Son, Alceus Minor, N, Alcanor, and 
Ellis, whose marked attentions must not be passed over in perfect 
silence. We thank them heartily. | 


L. P.P. T. Ke 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 40, col. 2, line 40, after lady, insert named Barry. 

106, col. 1, line 25, read is the composition. 

—— 143, col. 2, line 29, read laudatory. 

—— 150, col. 1, line 23, Austin’s age was eighty-six. 

—— 213, col. 1, line 47, read aiming at. 

—— 216, col. 1, line 43, dele the period and insert a comma. 

——— 285, col. 2, line 36, for Morning Advertiser read Public Ledger. 
——— 288, col. 2, line 11, insert a period after specimen, 

~—— 293, col. 2, line 48, for subdued read silenced. 

——— $45, col. }, line 18, for prosperity read property. 
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LITERARY 


No. XLIX.] 


JANUARY, 1821.0 V: 


“NOTICE. 


The entire superintendence of this 
Work has been re-assumed by Mr. 
Kenrick, the original Editor, who, 
during his short .secession, never 
ceased to contribute largely to its 
pages, and who now returns to his 
old station with feelings of great 
satisfaction. He trusts that bis early 


_ friends have not entirely forgotten 


him; and he assures them that the 
diligence which formerly excited 
their approbation, will be quite as 
apparent in his future conduct. It 
gives him peculiar pleasure to find 
that most of his old Correspondents 
are still actively engaged in assisting 


of their assistance: 


the Work, which has’ derived : its 
principal value from their contribu- 
tions, and relies upon a continuance 
The excellence 
and variety of the numerous articles 
with which he has been favoured by 
his friends, and the extent of his own 
resources, enable him contidently to 
assert that the pages of the Britisa 


‘Stace’ will display as much originality 


and spirit as those of any periodical 
publigation in existence; and he 


refers to the present number as a 


Specimen of the industry which will 
be exerted to merit the encourage 
ment of the public, and to preserve 
a faithful record of-all occurrences 
connected with the Drama. 


AP 


Dramatic Sketches. 


MADAME VESTRIS. 
( With a Portrait.) 


' Although we decidedly dislike the 
practice of allotting to- females the 
performance of. male characters, and 
have expressed ourselyes pretty 
strongly upon the subject ia a follow- 
ing page; yet, as this lady is best 
koown to the town as the renowned 
rake Don Giovanni, we have been 
induced to give’a portrait of her in 
that part:—not with the view of 
encouraging so absurd= a meta- 
morphosis, but. merely to gratify 
the ‘curiosity of our readers.» The 
following particulars of her birth, 
parentage, and.education, have been 
furnished us by.'a friead ;—their au- 
thenticity may be reliedsupon, 

Vol, V. 


Lucy Bartolozzi was born in Lon- 
don, in the year 1797. She is of 
foreign parentage, her father being 
an Italian, and son of the celebrated 
engraver; her mother is a German 
lady, formerly: a skilful professional 
performer on the piano. Both her 
parents are living. 


Miss Bartolozzi was not educated 3 


witha view to her adopting the Stage 
as a profession, nor is it probable 
that her inclination would ever have 
Jed her to take that step, had not 
accident ‘thrown in her ‘way: M. 
Armand Vestris, then principal dancer 
at the King’s Theatre, -This gentle- 
man, the pupil and rival of Auguste 
Vestris, his father;- was in Paris, 
on the 3rd of May, 1787, and made 
his first appearance as.a dancer on the 
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2 THE BRITISH STAGE. 


stage of that capital, at the age of 
thirteen years. He was presented to 
the public by his father and his grand- 
father. The latter, who was entitled 
the God of Dance, had: quitted the 
stage some time before, on account 
of his advanced age, but came for- 
ward again on this gratifying occa- 
sion. All Paris repaired to the 
Theatre, to seethe three Vestrises in 
the same ballet; and Armand was, 
by unanimous consent, adjudged the 
crown. He continued for several 
years to eclipse all rivals in most of 
the capitals of Europe, and at length 
made‘his début on the 6th of January, 
1809, in a pas de deux with Madame 
Angiolini, at the King’s Theatre, 
where he was -the Joad-star of the 
season. The renown and attentions 
of this gentleman captivated the 
youthful heart of Miss Bartolezzi, 
and she was married to him at the 
church of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
on the 28th of January, 1813, ere 
she had attained the age of sixtecn 
years. This union has not been 
productive of any children. 
Notwithstanding the nature of M. 
Vestris’s profession, he for some time 
‘thad no intention of introducing his 
wife to the stage as a performer; but, 
a(ter the lapse of a year or two, find- 
ing that his circumstances were pot 
in a very flourishing condition, he 
determined upon bringing her for- 
ward as a candidate for public.favour. 
She accordingly received a few lessons 
in singing from M. Corri, and made 
her first appearance, for her husband’s 
benefit, .at the King’s Theatre, on 
Thursday, the 2th of July, 1815, as 
Proserpina, iu Winter’s beautiful 
opera, “ Il Ratto di Proserpina.” 
This was a.bold undertaking; since 
the part had been composed expressly 
for Grassini, and her excellence was 
still vividly recollected by the town. 
The youth and beauty of Madame 
Vestris atoned, however, for her defi- 
ciency in point of talent, and she 


made a most favourable inrpression 


upon a crowded audience. She 
repeated the character on the follow- 
ing Saturday, when the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales honoured the 
Theatre by her presence, and was so 
enraptured at the performance of the 
trio Milasci by Madame Vestris, Ma- 
dame Sessi, and Signor Graam, that 
she joined heartily in the plaudits of 
the house. So delighted indeed was 
her Royal Highness with the youthful 
débutante, that she again visited the 
Theatre :on Tuesday the 25th. when 
“Jl Ratto di Proserpina” was given 
a third time; and, in fact, Madame 
Vestris so charmed the frequenters of 
the Opera-House, that the piece was 
played repeatedly till the close of the 
season. Yet, it was sufficiently easy 
to discover that the talents of the 
young performer had done little 
towards exciting this feeling in ber 
favour. To confess the truth, they 
were at this period of a very humble 
order. Her voice by no means pos- 
sessed the richness and volume which 
it has since acquired ; and her acting 
was still less admirable, being limited 
to crossing her arms gracefully upon 
her bosom, looking like a pretty piece 
of still life, or giving.an occasional 
gentle wave of her right hand during 
the execution ofasong. ‘Her defects 
became more obvious in the course of 
the next season, when she appeared 
in ‘Cosi Fan Tutte,” Susannah io 
“ Figaro,” and one or two more 
characters. It was then seen, that 
though she had been tutored to go 
through her original character, Pro- 
serpina, respectably, she was not pos- 
sessed of talents or experience suffi- 
ciently extensive to enable her to 
retain possession of the station she 
occupied. She remained, however, 
in the company till the close of the 
Season 1816, when she proceeded with 
her husband to Paris. On the 7t. 
of December, 1816, she made her 
appearance at the Theatre Italien in 
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that city, when she performed her 
favourite character Proserpina to 
the Ceres of Mrs. Dickons. The 
Parisian critics, however, were less 
indulgent than those of London; they 
would not suffer their judgment to be 
warped by the fascinations of youth 
and beauly ; and, aceordingly, Madame 
Vestris quickly assumed her due rank 
in the estimation of the public. From 
Paris her husband proceeded to 
Naples, where he is now ballet-master; 
but he was not accompanied on bis 
Italian journey by our heroine, who 
preferred the fascinations of Paris, to 
a trip across the Alps. Weare unable 
to state the exact number of her per- 
formances. in the French capital, 
which she quitted in the winter of 
1819, and having returned to London, 
was engaged by Mr. Elliston to per- 
form at Drury-lane Theatre,.at which 
house she made her first appearance 
on the 19th of February, 1920, as Lilla 
in ‘* The Siege of Belgrade,” She 
afterwards played Adela in “ ‘The 


‘Haunted Tower,”—Artaxerxes,—and 


Dolly Snip in “ Shakspeare versus 
Harlequin ;” but, though she was well 
liked by the town,, her attraction was 
not very powerful, until the manager 
hit upon the ingenious expedient of 
decorating her with brecches, and 
bringing her forward as Don Giovanni, 
in the Musical Burletta called ** Gio- 
vanni in London,” which piece has 
put some scores of pounds into: the 
treasury of the theatre, and éen, as we 
are informed, into the pocket of its 
author, Mr. Moncrieff. The bait 
succeeded ; the townran.in erowds i6 
see Madame Vestris’s legs, -though 
they had been somewhat lukewarm 
about her singing;, and hundreds who 
‘““made mouths at her” while attired 
in the becoming dress of her own sex, 
discovered that her proportions were 
most eaptivating when set off. te 
advantage by a tight pair of elastic 


pantaloons, Her fame spread rapidly; 
she.was engaged by the Haymarket 


managers during the summer; by Mr, 
Bunn, for Birmingham; and we believe 
for a few nights by Mr. Murray at 
Edinburgh. She returned to Drury- 
lane at the commencement of the pre- 
sent season, and has again attracted 

od ‘half-price houses” by her Don 
Boers, which is now, however, 
become ‘flat and unprofitable,” and 
must give place to something more 
novel. 

No one ean deny that Madame Ves- 
tris has wonderfully improved since 
she performed at the King’s Theatre. 
Her voice, which is a contr’ alto, is 
become much more rich, mellow, and 
powerful ; and she has evidently made 
music her study, greatly to.her adyan- 
tage. Heracting is still morestriking- 
ly amended ; he timidity which formed 
so great a drawback upon the effect of 
her early. exerlions, entirely 
vanished; and no actress of twenty 
years’ standing upon the Stage, is more 
perfectly free and unembarrassed in 
her manner than is Madame Vestris: 
This contidence, not to say boldness, 
of demeanour, is of advantage to her 
in male parts, but it detracts from the 
charm of her female personations. 

Madame Vestris .is short in stature, 
but well-formed; her-face is hand- 
some,. and her arch dark eyes are 
capable of the most animated expres- 
sion. She has moreover a bewitehing 
mouth, which she is well aware of, and 
takes care to play off the charms of 
her lips upon the hearts of the young- 
sters in the boxes, without mercy. ‘To 
conclude, she has every requisite for 
the formation of an excellent actress, 
and may, if she think fit, become one; 
but, the incessant performance of 
gross rakish characters will by degrees 
completely vulgarize her style, and 
for ever prevent her attaining to.greak 
eminence. 
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History of the Theatres. 


Cuar. 20.—The Surrey Theatre. 


The Royal Circus remained under 
the management of Messrs. Cross, 
Jones, & Co, till the year 1809, when 
it fell into the hands of an — 
who, whatever may be his follieS, 
cannot possibly be charged with in- 
activity, or want-of enterprise: we 
mean Mr. Elliston. The destruction 
of Drury-Lanc Theatre by fire, de- 
prived all the actors of employment ; 
and while the major part commenced 
a series of performances at the King’s 
Theatre and the Lyceum, asa joiut- 
stock company, several of the most 
eminent of them preferred trusting to 
their individual exertions, to com- 
pensate themselves for the losses caused 
by the conflagration. Amongst these 
was Mr. Elliston, who engaged the 
Circus for a term of years, and im- 
mediately took the steps necessary 
for commencing the Season with spirit. 
The house opened under his manage- 
ment on Easter Monday, the 3rd. of 
April, with the customary description 
of entertainments; but, not proving 
so prolitable a speculation as he had 
anticipated, he resolved upon trying 
what effect his own appearance there 
would have. As a_ preparatory 
measure, the following letter was cir- 
culated amongst his friends, and was 
afterwards published in the news- 
papers :— 

*¢ Mr. Elliston has announced his 
intention to appear in the * Beggar’s 
Opera’ at the Royal Circus, on ‘Thurs- 
day next, the 15th. of June. 

** He finds that some of his friends 
have expressed regret that he should 
take any personal share in the per- 
formances at this theatre. He isaware 
of the kindness of the motives which 
have to this seasation; and, 
although he canuot admit such regret 


to be well founded, he is not the Jess 


peeeess or grateful, that there should 
persons who feel so lively a solici- 
tude for his character and welfare. 


‘To lessen the aneasiness of such 
friends, he thinks it his duty to trouble 
them wth a few words, in explana- 
tion, by which he hopes he may satisfy 
them that he should not so well deserve 
their regard, had he pursued any 
course but that whieh he bas ‘aken. 


“6 In the first place, he has reason te 
believe that some of his fr ends, not 
having been accustomed to visit the 
Roya! Cireus, are unacquaiated with 
the extent and excellence of the build- 
ing as a theatre; and are under a 
mistaken impression, therefore, as to 
the respectability of effect, which may 
be gven te any performance on its 
stage, ,roperly appointed and con- 
ducted, 


Sec ndiy, he believes that an 
equal degree of misapprehension exists 
ast. the powers of the eompany wilh 
whom he is proposing to act. 


* In both these particalars, he is 
persuaded that his friends, on inspec- 
tion, will tind themselves very plea- 
santly disappointed. 


But, the main objection, ima- 
g hes, is,as to the supposed derogation 
to which he may subject himself, by 
going a little out of the routine of his 
profession, in appearing at a theatre, 
notcommonly deemed a regular the- 
atre. 

** To this Mr. Elliston begs leave to 
answer, that, by exertion, and perbaps 
by good fortune, he has the happiness 
to find himself in a situation which 
does not require that he should stand 
on more punctilios than are necessary ; 
that, in order to relieve bimseif from 
the incessant labour of such perfor. 
mances as he has been accustomed to 
in London, and in the country, at all 
times, in all seasons, and under all 
circumstances, for many years past, 
he has thought it prudent to devote 
part of his property to a concern, 
which, if well cultivated, may turnish 
an adequate substitution to himself 
and to his large and increasing family, 
far the advantages he must perhaps 
sufrender by pursuing a life of some- 
what less fatigue and exhausture, and 
by limiting his performances at the 
winter theatres to an extent more con- 


sistent, probably, with his real interests 
and reputation. 


“* His tirst object in the promotion 
of this concern, has been to give to it 
all the respectability in his power; and 
more respectability, if it = possible, 
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than has been possessed by that, or by 
any similar a of amusement. With 
this view, he has already empioyed 
considerable sums in the srodection 
of pieces of mer|, estab ished by every 
aid that ingenuty anda reasonable 
degree of pes onal talent could afford. 
"Phe ahas veen promising ; but, 
much rema ns tobe done; and if, by 
Tending any influence which may 
attach itseif to his personal appear- 
ance, an addition of consequence may 


be made both to the character and ° 


profit of his undertaking, he hopes 
that his friends will think that he has, 
atleast, a suflicient stock of credit as 
a pubic performer, to put a small part 
of it to adventure, in the way of specu- 
Jation, when that speculation, by due 
management and support, may ia the 
end requite him so handsomely, not 
lo say su very largely. 

“. Mr. Elliston sould certainly not 
have lent himse:f in this way to the 
scheme of any other individual; but, 
in hisown house, and uncontrotied by 
the authority of any judgment but his 
own, he may surely take liberties with 
himself, with an impunity he could 
not reckon upon elsewhere. He pro- 
poses, by a previous Address, which 
his friends will probably see in the 
papers, to prepare the public mind for 
his appearance in so new a shape. 
short, he has no doubt, and be trusts 
his friends, on consideration, will bave 
no doubt, that he may for a short time 
amuse himseif by riding on the outside 
of the coach, (for su this stage may 
perhaps be deemed as to his profession) 
without in the slightest degree relin- 
quishing his claim to his place within. 


“6 Stratford Place, June 13, 1809.”’ 


_ “ This compositiov,” as was ob- 
served on its first appearance, “ is 
perhaps the finest specimen of human 
vanity that ever was penned. No 
address in the world would have con- 
vinced any-body but Mr. Elliston’s 
blind admirers, that one of * his 
Majesty’s servants’ did not degrade 
himself by becoming the organ of 
Mr. Cross, and relieving the Clown 
of the Horsemanship, and the Dancer 
on the Rope, by running over a few 
hobbling verses to the inhabitants of 
St. George’s Fields.” However, ap- 
pear he did, as Macheath, on the 
Léth. of June, previously speaking 


the subjoined Address :— 


“ Each anxious host, of ardent zeal 
sest 

His — to please, and gratify each 
guest, 

Urges endeavour, thinks no effort vain, 

That tends to please, or leads to enter- 
tain ; 

Yet ea finds, loo eager to suc- 
ceed, 

The will, alas! has far outstripp’d the 
deed ! 

His _ may, here, be mine; for, never 
host 

More ardent zeal, nor eager will, 
could boust ; 

Ne’er welc. m’d guests more warmly to 
his d me, 

Nor, friends to gratify, felt more at 
home ! 

At bome, then, view me, where, unaw’d 
by rule, 

Tho gravest sometimes dare to play 
the fool; 

To cheer the heart, make every plan 
their choice, 

And e’en turn singers, unpossess’d of 
voice: 

That thought has nearly stopp’d my 
scanty breath, 

While, flitting past, appears to frown 
Macheuth ; 

Minims and crotchets scem to weep 
and wail, 

And like King Richard’s ghosts my 
ears assail ; 

Richard, who here might bawl in tragic 
strain, 

“A Horse! a Horse!’ nor banl for 
one in vain ! 

While the poor Captain’s strains, less. 
priz’d by half, 

Perchance may only raise aloud horse- 


laugh! (Bell rings.) 
But, to my trial call’d, for weal or 
woe 
‘The J udges all’? arrang’d, ‘a fearful 
show !’ 
Igo, undaunted; sure of kind sup- 
port ; 
And throw myself thus boldly on the 
Court ; 


The very summit of my accusation, 

A mere attempt to s/eal your appro- 
bation ! 

But then, like all Macheaths, I feel a 
hope 

— ask from me, no feats upon the 

mercy with dramatie 
ws 

Assuage my doom, transport me with 

applause! ” 


Of Mr. Elliston’s singing in the 
character, we need say nothing,—he 
has not a note in his voice ; bat, he 
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undoubtedly plaved it in a style far 
superior to anything tbat, at that 
period, had ever been seen within 
the walls of the Circus. In one of 
the acts, a Masquerade was intro- 
duced ; an idea which he has this 
seasou pursued at Drury-Lane, by 
exhibiting a view of the celebrated 
Mary-le-bone Gardeus in the same 
opera. He followed up Macheath 
by the performance of Duke Aranza, 
Macbeth, Archer, &c. having previ- 
ously employed Messrs. Cross and 
Lawler to transform the productions 
of Shakspeare and Farquhar into the 
sing-song doggrel, necessary to bring 
them within the limits of his license. 
What do our readers think of such a 
new reading of Shakspeare as this: — 


“Is this a dagger which I see before 
ine ?— 

“© My thoughts are scatter’d ina whirl. 
wind stormy.” 


Or, what do they think of the 
** Patentees” delighting the Gallery 
folks, as Archer, with songs in the 
following taste, interspersed with 
** recitations, ad libitum :” 


footman so dapper, 
With a well-powder’d napper, 
Quite brim-fall of pride and frivolity, 
What service Ive seen, 
When a footman D’ve been, 
Toa lady of rank and quality! 
Twenty heads, fifty hands, 
Toobey her commands, 
I should need, for they came in a 
swarm ; 
Aud I once was disgrae’d, 
»Cause two words were misplac’d 
In a message as long as my arm.” 


We shall not swell this article with 
detailed accounts of all the manager’s 
amusing exploits during his stay here ; 
—of tis mediations between rival 
Columbines, his pathetic remon- 
strances addressed to the standers on 
the Pit-benches, his duels, and his 
other freaks. These important cir- 
cumstances will, doubtless, be care- 
fully recorded by his biographers ; 
but we have neither time nor room 
to spare, and shall therefore merely 


observe, that in 1810 he abolished the 
ride, and filled its place with benches ; 
at the same time styling the house the: 
Surrey TueEatre. He continued to 
perform here occasionally, till the year 
1814, when he quitted the coucern, 
and was succeeded by a Mr. Dunn 
and others, who restored the ride. 
Under their management, the cha- 
racter of the house was reduced to 
the most degraded state; the per- 
formers were vile, the performances 
worse, and the audiences for the most - 
part composed of the very refuse of 
society. In fact, it was proceeding 
with rapid steps to irretrievable ruin, 
when, fortunately for the neighbour- 
hood in particular, and the town in 
general, it was engaged by Mr. T. 
Dibdin, who having beautified the 
interior, aud again abolished the ride, 
opened it in the autumn of 1816, 
with an entirely new company, and 
several new pieces. Under his ma- 
nagement it has acquired a far greater 
degree of importance aud respecta- 
bility than was ever before attached 
toa Minor Theatre, and therefore 
we trust it will long continue to be 
superintended by him. We need not 
detail the dramas and performers that 
he has brought forward, as they may 
be found regularly recorded in our 
former volumes; but we cannot re- 
frain from alluding to the almost un- 
paralleled suceess which two of the 
novelties have experienced. The 
most fortunate pieces prodaced at 
the Winter Theatres, for some years 
past, have not maintained their at- 
traction halfso long as the Burlesque 
ealled “ Don Giovanni;” or the 
Melo-drama of “the Heart of Mid 
Lothian.” The former had a run of 
one hundred nights during the season 
1817; and the latter still continues 
to excite the tears and admiration of 
crowded audiences, whenever it is 
performed. We give a minutely cor- 
rect view of the eastern or principal 
front of the house. 
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The interior is larger than that of remarkably good, and the band 
any other Minor Theatre, containing scarcely inferior to those of the Pa- 
one whole tier of boxes, with two tent Theatres. The house will con- 
rows of box-slips, a gallery, andan tain about 2000 spectators, producing 
extensive pit. It is handsomely em- £300 at the present prices, viz. Boxes 
bellished, and has a very cheerful 4s. Pit 2s. Gallery 1s, 
appearance. The scenery is always | 


OOOO 


of Wooks. 


The Etonian, Nos. 1, 2, and 3,—for childish compilations which our grand- 
October, November, and December, fathers dozed over without murmur- 
1820. — Windsor. Knight and i®8; because they never looked for 
Dredge. 8vo. 2s. each. anything excellent in a magazine, 

would now be thrown down with dis- 

There are few things more charac- gust by the merest tyro in literature. 
teristic of the present age, or which Let any one look through the pages 
afford more-convincing proofs of the of an old volume of the Gentleman’s, 
expansion of intellect in the commu- London, or Universal Magazine, and 
nity, than the striking improvement what will he meet with to reward his 

which has of late years been wrought pains ?—Aerostics on Miss Nancy L, 

in our periodical literature. The and Miss Jenny M.—Rebuses, Enig- 

stoutest declaimer in favour of old mas, and Charades :—A new Country 
times aud old customs, cannot deny Dance:—Songs sung at Vauxhall :— 
this notorious fact, nor withhold his A portion of the History of England: 
approval from the present race of —Extracts fromthe Rambler, or some 
menthly luminaries. The periodical similar work of the day :—Recipes 
press, in fact, is become atotally dif. for the itch and green-sickness :— 
ferent thing from what it was fifty The Price of Stocks :—Descriptions 
years ago. The name remains, but of the several counties, with new and 
the spirit is changed; and those accurate maps curiously engraved :— 
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and His Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament. 
The plates consisted of a charming 
allegorical frontispiece, representing 
Apollo in a tie-wig, and the Muses in 
hvoped petticoats ;—a Chart of our 
possessions in the West Indies, or of 
the Seat of War in Germany; and 
coloured prints of the Cotton Tree 
und Tea Plant. It is admitted that 
some sound grains might occasionally 
be found among this heap of chaff, 
but, that we have given a correct 
description of the usual sum total of 
the contenis of such things, will be 


attested by every one who has looked 


into the precious repositories we 


allude to; and, we dare say there are 


few of our readers who, when chil- 
dren, have not gazed with delight at 
the pretty coloured pictures in their 
maiden-aunt’s neatly-bound volumes 
of the “ Universal Magazine of 
Knowledge and Pleasure for the year 
1760.” All we approve of in these 
works is their price; atid here we 
confess that Mr. Hinton and Mr. 
Cave were far preferable to their 
brethren Messrs. Baldwin and Black- 
wood. 

It would lead us too far from the 
main object of this article, were we lo 
undertake to analyse the various 
causes which have brought about the 
reformation in our periodical litera- 
ture. ’Tis true thatthe change was 
not effected all at once. When the 
editors first found that the intellects of 
their readers had outstripped their 
own, they were compelled in self- 
defence to aim at doing something 
better. Then stalked forth the tedious 


tribe of small critics, —citers of paral- 


lel passages,—sonnetteers,— wrang- 
lers from one year to another about 
a disputed reading in Horace,—and 
drivelling moral essayists; while, to 
wind up the whole, a milk-and-water 
Review of Books was superadded. 


~ §till, however, the writers never ven- 


tured beyond petty literary discus- 


sions. No great and lofty views of 
human nature ever escaped them ; 
no overflowings of wit and humour 
were they guilty of; and they appear 
to have been as destitute of a true 
feeling for the beauties of poetry, as 
were the dull and prosy versifiers, the 
Pratts, the Llofts, and the Hayleys of 
the day. 

With a purer taste for poetry, bas 
sprung up an abler race of writers in 
our Magazines; and the publication 
called “ The Etonian,” affords ano- 
ther proof of the intellect that is now 
employed in producing these Mis- 
celianies. It purports to be written, 
like the “* Microcosm,” entirely by 
Eton boys, nor have we any reason to 
question the truth of the assertion, 
for, we must confess that it has by 
far too much college slang and local 
jokes about it. The description of 
the imaginary club, whose members 
are contributors to the magazine, is 
also too long—thirty pages in the 
lirst number and twenty in the se- 
cond. The writer is evidently a 
novice in his occupation, and a per- 
fect glutton at composition. When 
he has been tied down as long as we 
have, to produce his monthly quota 
of copy, he will be less inclined to let 
his pen course over his paper at so 
intolerable a rate. 

We have stated the Etonian’s prin- 
cipal faults,—now let us mention its 
good points. The poetry rises above 
the usual magazine standard; and, 
we must confess, pleases us more than 
the prose articles. There is a piece 
entitled “The Eve of Battle,” in 
which humour is exquisitely blended 
with pathos; but, it is too long to 
e.tract wholly; and detached por- 
t:ons would not do it justice. We 


select two poems of less inconvenient 
length. 


To 


“In many a strain of grief and joy, 
My Spirit sang to thee; 
But, Iam now no more a boy, 

And there’s a gulf’twixt thee and me, 
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Time on my brow has set his seal— 
start to find myself a man, 
And know that I no more shall feel 
As only boyhood’s spirit can. 
And now I bid a Jong adieu 
To thoughts that held my heart in 
thrall, 
To cherish’d dreams of brightest hue, 
And thee—the brightest dream of all. 
My footsteps rove not where they 
rov’d, 
My home is chang’d, and, one by 
one, 


The ‘ old, familiar’ forms I low’d 
Are faded from my path—and gone. | 


IT launch into life’s stormy main, 
And ’tis with tears—but not of sor- 
row, 
That, pouring thus my parting strain, 
I bid thee, as abride, good-morrow. 
Full well thou know’st LT envy not 
The heart it is thy choice to share ; 
My soul dwells on thee, as a thought 
With which no earthly wishes are. 
I love thee as L iove the star, 
The gentle star that smiles at Even, 
That melts into my heart from far, 
~ And leads my wand’ring thoughts to 
heaven. 
?Twould break my soul’s divinest 
dream 
With meaner love to mingle thee; 
?T would dimthe most unearthly beam 
Thy form sheds o’er my memory. 
It is my joy, it is my pride 
To picture thee in bliss divine ; 
A happy and an honour’d bride, 
Blest by a fonder Jove than mine. 
Be thou to one aholy spell, 
A bliss by day—a dream by night,— 
A thought on which his soul shall 
dwell,— 
A cheering and a guiding light. 
His be thy heart,—but, while no other 
Disturbs his image at its core, 
Still think of me as of a brother, 
I'd not be jov’d, nor love thee, more. 
For thee each feeling of my breast 
So-boly, so-serene shall be, 
That, when thy heart to his is prest, 
>T will be no harm to think of me. 
I shall not wander forth at night, 
To breathe thy name, as lovers 
would ; ; 
Thy form, in visions of delight, 

Not oft shall break my solitude. 
But, when my bosom-friends are near, 
And happy faces round me press, 

The goblet to my lips Vil rear, 
And drain it to thy happiness. 
And when, at morn or midnight hour, 
I commune with my God, alone, 
Before the throne of peace and pow’r 
Vil blend thy welfare with my own. 
And if, with pure and fervent sighs, 
I bend beforesome lov’d one’s shrine, 
When gazing on her gentle cyes, - 
I shall not blush to think of thine. 


Vol. V. 


Thou, when thou meet’st thy love’s 
caress, 
ars when thy children climb thy 
nee 
In thy calm hour of happiness, 
Then sometimes—sometimes think of 
me. - 
In pain or health—in grief or mirth, 
Oh may it to my prayer be given, 
That we may sometimes meet on earth, 
And meet, to part no more, in hea- 
ven!" 


Our second extract is a poem 
of the same cast, though of a 
deeper tone of feeling. It is evi- 
dently a careless production, but the 
author appears to be capable of bet- 
ter things :-— 


‘* If ever man died of love, it was 
Edward Morton. The lady to whom 
he became early attached, was married 
to another. Morton was present at 
the marriage, and was never seen to 
smile afterwards. 'Thelady, it is said, 
was unhappy in her union, and did 
notsurvive it many years. Morton died 
some time ago at Corfu. A portrait of 
the lady was found in his portfolio, 
wrapped up in the following lines:— 


1. 


I saw thee wedded—thou didst go 
Within the sacred aisle, 

Thy young cheek in a blushing glow, 
Betwixt a tear and smile. 

Thy heart was glad in maiden glee; 

But, he it lov’d so fervently 
Was faithless all the while. 

I hate him for the vow he spoke— 

1 hate him for the vow he broke. 


2. 


I hid the love that could not die, 

Its donbts, and hopes, and fears ; 
And buried all my misery 

In secresy and tears. 
And days pass’d on, and thou didst 

prove 

The pang of unrequited love, 

iy’en in thy early years ; 
And thou didst die, so fair and good, 
In silence and in solitude. 


3. 


While thou wert living, I did hide 
Affection’s secret pains; 

I'd not have shock’dthy modest pride, 
For all the world contains. 

But, thou hast peris!’d! and the fire 

That, often check’d, could ne’er ex. 

ire, 

Atlenzth unhidden reigns; 

It is no crime to speak my vow, 

For, ah! thou canst not hear it now. 


C 
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4. 


Thou sleep’st beneath the lowly stone, 
Tie dark and dreamless sleep; 
And he, thy lov’d and chosen one,— 
Why goes he not to weep? 
He dves not kneel where Lhave Kneit; 
He cannot feel wha! T have felt, 
The anguish, still, and deep ; 
The painfal thought of what bas been, 
The canker-worm that is vot seen. 


we 


But, [—as o’er the dark-blue wave 
Unconsciously T ride, 

My thoughts are howring o’er thy 

grave, 

My soul is by thy side. 

There is one voice that wails thee yet, 

One heart that cannot c’er forget 
The visions that have died; 

And aye thy form is buried there,— 

A doubt,—an anguish,—a despair.” 


Such lines as these may be sought 
for in vain inthe humdrum works we 
have been describing. We grant 
that the ideas are not strikingly ori- 
ginal; but, they are tender and in- 
teresting, and the versiiicalion is 
highly pleasing. They partake, 
however, too much of the desponding 
tone, which is so prevalent in the 
poetry of the present day, and which, 
we fear, does not always spring from 
affectation. It is doubtful whether 
the general diffusion of knowledge 
and poetical taste has contributed on 
the whole to the happiness of men. 
We suspect that thousands who are 
now pining in secret over blighted 
hopes and desolated prospects, might 
trace the origin of their ills to that 
fatal passion for poetry, which filled 
their imaginations with idle fancies, 
and dreams of bliss which never could 
be realized. 


We have no space for any farther 
extracts from this clever miscellany, 
though there are many articles, both 
in prose and verse, possessing great 
merit. We have been particularly 
pleased by those entitled “ Lovers? 
Vows”—* Lines to Julia”--an “Essay 
on the Poetry of Wordsworth”—an 
“Elegy” in No. 3, and “ Godiva,” 
a Tale, in oftava rima. The latter 


is one of the very best of the nume- 
rous attempts which the success of 
Whistleeraft has given rise to, and is 
of itself richly worth the whole cost 
of the three numbers published. We 
niust positively return to the subject 
next month, and lay some specimens 
of it before our readers. 


John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
an Historical Play, in Five Acts. 
Leyburu. Fall. 1820. 8vo. pp. 66. 
2s. 


We often sincerely regret the many 
lamentable instances of self-delusion 
which fall under our observation, 
evinced in the publication of works 
by men who must imagine that they 
have some talent for composition, 
while in reality they are not capable 
of writing three lines with propriety. 
lt is, however, exclusively on the 
aulhor’s account that our sorrow is 
excited; for, the vulgar cant about 
the hardship inflicted on the public, 
and so forth, is excessively absurd. 
‘he man who publishes a merely 
stupid book,injures only himself; since 
no one is compelled to read it; and, 
afler the lapse of a few months, it is 
quietly transferred from the booksel- 
ler’s to the butler-shop, the author has a 
good round sum to pay for paper and 
printing, and there is an end of the 
matter. The writer of “ John 
Churchill” will soon find himself in 
tuis predicament. He has added to 
the expenses of “ getting it up,” by 
advertising it with a perseverance 
worihy of a better cause; yet, we are 
compelled to rouse him from his flat- 
tering dreams of renown, by assuring 
him that his Tragedy is altogether 
destitute of merit. In fact, we have 


seldom (perhaps never) met wilh a 
Stranger collection of absurdities. 
The subject was certainly not selected 
with much taste for the groundwork 
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of an heroic play, nor has it been 
treated in such a manner as to com- 
pensate for the want of judgment in 
The intrigues of 
Mrs. Masham and Harley occupy the 
greater portion of the piece, and the 
familiar names of Swift, Prior, and 
Atterbury, continually occur, exciting 
ideas not exactly consonant with the 
intention of the author. We are 
sensible that we should not succeed, 
were we to endeavour to convey to 
our readers a correct notion of the 


- language of the piece, and therefore 


we prefer letting the author speak for 
himself, by giving a portion of one 
of Harley’s soliloquies :— 


Enter Harpey in haste,—looks 
round the room. 


“© Har. Masham’s gone! 
Female impatience brooks not 
aught delay’d, 
And business is irrefragalle,— 
Time then obdurate, 
Not relaxing hold, 

Till full effect completes its object. 
Our objectstooare ofn» valgar growth, 
That play for kingdoms and that sport 

with crowns. 
Where’s one that seldom keeps to time? 
War holds his forelock, 


Holds more with Saturn than with 


Jove, 
Tho’ jovial held, and nothing saturn- 
ines 
Courts time by nights and not by 
days,— 
The sportive St. Jolin, 
Less sportive than malicious, less gay 
than mischievous, 
Less mischievous, malicious, 
Still than proud, than envious, 
More whimsical than either ; 
Great obligations he disdains 
In memory to record ; 
For trifles still obseguivusly grateful. 


Marlborough he forgets, that sudden ~ 


rais’d his youth 

To early greatness, and would have 
form’d it stable, 

But instability his element, 

While for a song with Prior iizght he 
joins, 

In league to sel! his country! 

Where art thou now, my mate confe- 
derate, 

That hast more jealousies than woman 
vain, 

As wily and as wand’ring, 

Prattling with Swift, or in loose dalli- 
ance lost ?— 


11 


Does not time press, 
And is not Marlborough come, 
Of whom his valour and his skill in 
war 
Are his least merits,— 
That mak’st the camp the court, 
The court the camp, 
For war is still the cry, 
Since his return; 
When peace, our peace supine, 
Shrinks at the warrior’s sight. 
Yes, Marlborough! great in war, 
Yet most accomp ished courtier, 
Was Mars like thee, 
No wonder Venus left the plotting 
forge, 
And fabric vile of arms 
For such a champion. 
Chorchill, the graces are thy guards, 
Thy handmaids too ;— 
Minerva thine, and Pallas, 
Answering to each name 
As thou think’st tit to call her. 
THail’d by her war’s chief, 
And, still more dreadful, 
Statesman consummate, 
Whom shat] L to thee oppose? 
St. John, light St. John?— 
No! Atterbury, thou 
Caust alone in seale political 
Hold poise with Marlborough, 
At least L have no other.” 


Sixty-six pages of this at a sitting 
would, we think, be a dose for the 
staunchest reader; and, the brick we 
have selected is a fair specimen of 
the house. Whole seenes of hemis- 
tics, without a glimmering of sense, 
we have diligently waded through ; 
reminded at one moment of Tilburina 
gone mad, and at the next, of the 
** nonsense verses” we used to com- 
pose when at school. Some touches 
of humour, however, occasionally 
occur, to relieve the gloom, the Mob 
transforming foreigner into fureigner, 
and admiral into admirable. The 
piece terminates with a prophecy by 
Marlborough, after the manner of 
Franeis Moore, Physician, in which 
Buonaparte, Louis XVIIL. George 
Iii. the Duchess de Berri, Wellington 
in the hoilow square at Waterloo, and 
Thistiewood in the loft at Cato Street, 
are introduced with great judgment 
and propriety. We recommend the 
anonymous writer to try his band ata 
farce—tragedy is not his forte. 
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A Wild-Goose Chase, a Farce, in Two 
Acts. By H. Jameson, Esq. Lon- 


don. Miller. 1820. Svo. pp. 36. 
2s. 


One of our earliest and pleasantest 
efforts was that of endeavouring to do 
justice to Mr. Jameson’s comic ta- 
lents ;* and we do not feel disposed 
to retract a syllable of what we then 
advanced, though we confess that the 
present farce will not bear us out in 
all our assertions. The pilot has some 
originality, and it has also one or two 


* Vol. i. p. 64. 


pleasant scenes; but, upon the whole, 
it is unworthy of its author, and by 
no means equal to what we looked 
for from him, after so long a silence. 
We hope matrimony has not had the 
eflect of weakening his humour. 
There are two or three grammatical 
lapses in the piece which somewhat 
surprise us.— It is them,” p. 10.— 
lay down alittle,’ p. 10.—“ My 
stock of disguises have come into 
play,” p. 12.—“ Yes, ’tis him,” p. 12. 
—‘ An’t I tired, and laying down ?” 
p. 23.—These must have arisen from 
carelessness, for we are sure Mr. 
Jameson knows better. 


OD AG 


London Cheatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 


The following proceedings took 
place in the Court of Chancery, 
Lincoln’s Inn, November 28th, in the 
old cause, Waters v. Taylor: 


Mr. Heald said he had _ several 
motions to make in this everlasting 
case. The first was on the part of 
the Defendant, praying that the 
Plaintiff might be ordered to deliver 
up to him the furniture of the Con- 
cert-Room, which was his exclusive 
property; the same consisting of 
eight twenty-four-light brilliant cut- 
glass lustres, with rods and chains, 
a full-sized organ, seven platforms 
and seats, the canopy and sides of 
the King’s Entrance, the satin furni- 
ture of the two royal state boxes, 
mirrors, and several other articles, 
which had been seized by the late 
Sheriff of Middlesex, at the suit of 
Chambers and Co. bankers, of Bond 
Street, when the Sheriff took pos- 
session of the Opera House in July 
last, for a sum of £54,000 due from 
Waters to the said bankers. (Vide 
Vol. 4, p. 289.) It would be in the Lord 
Chancellor’s recollection that Waters 
became purchaser of the premises 


in 1817 for the sum of £72,000; 
the greater part of which he has not 
yet paid. He, (Mr. Heald) on the 
execution being put into the Opera- 
House, applied to his Lordship for 
an injunction to restrain the Sheriff 
from selling; but, his Lordship re- 
fused to interfere, on the ground that 
as Waters had an interest in the pro- 
perty, he could not prevent the sale 
from taking place. The object of 
the present motion was, that Taylor 
might be empowered to enter the 
house, and take possession of the 
articles above enumerated, which he 
did not consider to be safe, of which 
he had made affidavit. A counter- 
affidavit had been filed by a Mr. 
Charles Lees, an agent of Waters, 
which, without denying that the arti- 
cles belonged to Taylor, set forth 
that they were not all forthcoming in 
the Concert-Room, as the looking- 
glasses, &c. were distributed amongst 
the dressing-rooms of the theatre. 
He trusted, however, his lordship 
would grant the order. 

The application was opposed, on 
the part of Waters and Messrs. Cham- 
bers, by Mr. Rose and Mr. Hart. 
The Lord Chancellor, after hearing 
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the arguments advanced, observed 
that he would refer the subject to the 
Master, to inquire and report what 
articles were the specific property of 
Taylor ; after which the parties might 
make whatever application to the 
Court they thought proper. His 
Lordship then asked when the Opera 
House would be opened. Mr. Heald 
replied that the time of opening de- 
pended upon the Sheriffs, for they 
were still in possesion. Several far- 
ther discussions of this subject have 
taken place, but the proceedings are 
to us nearly unintelligible, and would 
prove quite uninteresting to our 
readers. We understand that Lord 
Yarmouth, Lord Fife, and Messrs. 
Birch and Chambers, have resolved 
upon undertaking the management, 
and have made several preparatory 
engagements, 


DRURY-LANE. 


November 29. Justice—No Song No 
Supper—Wild Goose Chase. 

30. Justice—Liar—Wild Gouse Chase. 

December 1. Justice—Children in the 
Wooa—Wild Goose Chase. 

2, Justice—Rival Soldiers—Ibid. 

4. Pizarro—Giovanni in London. 

5. Dramatiist—Spoiled Child—Justice. 

6. Pizarro—Children in the Wood. 

7. Julius Cesar—Spoil’d Child. 

8 Wild Oats—Giovanni in London. 

9. Guy Mannering—Devil to Pay. 

11. Pizarro—Giovanni in London. 

12. Julius Cesar—Spoil’d Child. 

13. Wild Oats— Midas. 

14. English Fleet— Magpie. 

15. Pocanontas; or, Tue 


Princess, (Ist. time) — Spoil’d 


Child—Of Age to Morrow. 

16. Pocahontas—S poil’d Child—High- 
land Reel. 

18. Pizarro—Giovanni in London. 

19. Pocahontas--Spoil’d Child--Prize. 

20. Lord of the Manor—Lady and the 
Devil. 

21. Pizarro—Giovanniin London. 

22, Lord of the Manor—Lady and the 
Devil. 

23. Ibid.—Giovanni in London. 

26. Jane Shore—Tue Norra-WeEst 
PassaGE ; on, HarLeeuin Eseui- 
MavxX, (Ist. time.) 


We intended last month to offer a 
few remarks upon the company at 
this house, but we could not spare 
room for them. Our readers, as well 
as ourselves, have doubtless gazed with 
surprise at the list of names we then 
laid before them. ‘Those names were 
copied faithfully from the bills; but, 
as for the persons of their owners, we 
confess we are stil! perfect strangers 
to many of them. We verily believe 
that a more humble sect of strollers 
was never collected from “ poor pelt- 
ing villages, sheep-cotes, and mills,” ~ 
even in the worst days of the departed 
Sub-Committee. They amaze in- 
deed the very faculties of eyes and 
ears ;” and though, in running over 
the list of the company, we are occa- 
sionally cheered by meeting with the 
names of Munden, Harley, and Kelly, 
we are obliged ta wade through those 
of Bromley, Dobbs, Elliott, Meredith, 
Randall, Starmer, Margerum, anda 
hundree more, who were never before 
heard of, but as the heros and heroines 
of barns, ere we catch a glimpse of 
our old friends and favourites. 

How Mr. Elliston thinks to com- 
plete the season with such assistance, 
we cannot divine. The receipts 
must have painfully convinced him 
ere this, that the public will not 
countenance his attempt to carry on 
the war without an army; and that 
if he expect to fill his Pit and Boxes 
with gratified spectators, he must 
previously fill bis Stage with some 
more “‘ old familiar faces.” We are 
inclined to believe that his speculation 
was last year a prolilable one, be- 
cause his expenditure in scenery, 
properties, &c. must have been very 
trifling, and he contrived to bring 
together some pretty good houses by 
the altractions of Braham’s singing and 
Kean’s acting, backed by that cajolery 
with which he knows so well how to 
gullthe town. He has now, however, 
carried the joke too far, and will 
find some difficulty in paying the 
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salaries even of his raw recruits, 
unless they are supported by a few 
more veterans. 

November 30th.—Mr. Wallack this 
evening resigned tbe character of 
Abdallah, in “ Justice,’ to Mr. Bar- 
nard. We suppose his vanity got the 
better of his judgment, and led him 
to think it a part unworthy of his 
abilities ; but, he may be assured that 
it was exaetiy suited to them. In 
the “ Liar,” Mrs. Edwin played Jiss 
Grantham. She is uot, we believe, 
under a regular engagement, which 
is little to be regretted, for she is a 
poor actress, and by no means likely 
to improve. 

December 4ih.—Booth wisely re- 
linquished Pizarro, whieh his anlucky 
stars led him to expose bimself in, a 
few nights before, and assumed the 
character of Orozembo. Neither of 
the personations will immortalize him. 
Pizarro is now played by ‘Thompson. 

December Sth. — Madaie Vesiris 
this evening gave another proot of her 
predilection fur male ailire, ap- 
pearing in Little Pickle; but, if she 
were desirous of exciting admiration 
by a display of her shape, she failed 
in her object most completely. ‘There 
was nothing captivating in the first 
dress; and in the sailors trowsers, 
with an unseemly protuberance in the 
rear, she became utterly offensive. 
Is there to be no end to these shame- 
Jess exhibitions, or does Mr. Elliston, 
now he is destitute of all other means 
of attraction, mean to depend solely 
upon the prostitution of his actresses, 
for drawing together all the hoary 
Sinners and jaded sensualists with 
Which our metropolis swarms? Pros- 
titution may be thought a strong ex- 
pression ; but we hold that we are 
warranted in using it, when a woman’s 
limbs are exposed night after night, 
and season alter season, to the full 
gaze and libidinuus criticism of de- 
bauchees, with the sole purpose of 
raising money by this appeal to the 


passions of the multitude. The ap- 
petite, however, for these exhibitions 
soon grows sick by what it feeds 
on; and the actresses who conde-~ 
scend to pamper it, inevitably be- 
come objects of contempt. We sub- 
mit an old couplet to the considera- 
tion of all such ladies as, captivated 
by the applause which at first attends 
this cheap method of carning popu- 
larity, have felt inclined to practise it: 
‘In modest dames we see the face 
alone; 
‘“ None shew the rest but women of 
the town.” 

To return to Zitile Pickle ;—we are 
constrained to say that there was no- 
thing in Madame Vestris’s acting 
which in any way atoned for the fresh 
viuience done to female delicacy by 
her appearance in the character. Her 
chief merit, (as we suppose we must 
call it) seemed to be her assurance, 
and the fidelity with which she imi- 
tated the vulgar swagger of a Biack- 
wall tar. 
galleries, and procured for her an 
encore of the stupid Yeo! Yeo! ditty, 
though her elevated friends soon after 


Ii, however, delighted the 


became very discontented at the omis- 
sion of the customary hornpipe. The 
waut of this was in some degree sup- 
plied by the addition of an excellent 
practical joke, viz. the tying a cracker 
io Tag’s tail in the garden-scene, 
which was rapturously applauded.— 
We cannot spare much more room for 
remarks on this contemptible exhibi- 
tion. Madame Vestris is a pretty wo- 
man and a respectable actress; but, 
we do entreat her to believe that she 
owes her present deceitful popularity 
to her beauty and her male attire, and 
not toany transcendent cleverness she 
has displayed in her profession. As 
such popularity rests upon an unstable 
foundation, it must necessarily be 
transitory, unless she be careful to 
sustain it by exertions of her talents 
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less calculated to excite the regret of 
her friends, and the censure of every 
one. Of Mr. 
only say, that a duller piece of coarse 
buffoonery never yel was exhibited. 
He appeared to have trusted to his 


iston’s Fag we can 


own invention for the greater part of 


the dialogue; and whenever this friend 
failed bim, he endeavoured to hide the 
deficiency by hugging Mrs. Harlowe 
(Miss Pickle) till the audience loathed 
the sight. This lady was the only per- 
former in the piece who deserved ap- 
plause. She is an admirable actress 
in these antiquated characters, and 
we hope will continue to fill them for 
many years. Of Mr. Gattie as Old 
Pickle we say nothing ; but, we musi 
spare a word for that sterling actor 
Mr. Keely, who delighted us with this 
humorous effusion—* Please Sir, the 
cook won’t give me no goose-grease to 
pul to my eye, what young master has 
hurt.” Mr. Elliston, itappears, is not 
only witty himself, but also the patron 
of extemporary wit in other men. 


December 7th. ‘Julius Cxsar” was 
performed at this house for the first 
time, with the principal characters 
cast as follows :— 


Cooper 
Cassins............... Booth 
Jutins Cesar ...... ‘Thompson 


Calphurnia Mrs. Knight 

Mrs. West 

We presume that the manager’s 
chief motive for bringing this play 
forward, was to exhibit Mr. Wallack 
in the part of Brutus. We can 
scarcely imagine anything more ill- 
judged. What we last month sur- 


Wallack 


mised with regard to this gentleman’s 
acting, after seeing one or two spe- 
cimens of it, has, by subsequent ex- 
perience, been perfectly confirmed. 
He is the same in 1820 as he was in 
1817; somewhat more accomplished 
of course in the mere mechanical 


business of the scene, but unimproved 
in all that has relation to the higher 
requisites of his profession—the dis. 
play of mind, the exercise of imagi- 
nation, and correct appreciation of 
character. The lapse of time, though 
it has taught him to correct some of 
the blemishes which formerly dis- 
figured his acting, appears to have 
done nothing towards rendering him 
more capable of original conception 
or feiicitous execution. It can scarce- 
ly be necessary to remind those who 
witnessed his early efforts, that his 
principal, and indeed his only ex- 
cellence, lay ina striking delineation 
of the extravagant and bighly-co- 
loured heros of melo-drama. The 
mere delicate traits of nature were 
far beyond his powers, and they still 
remain so. He has accordingly been 
successful in Rolla, where clever 
pantomimic display is the great re- 
quisite; bat he bas failed in Hamlet 
and Brutus, where action is quite a 
secondary consideration, and where 
picturesque attitudes cannot com- 
pensaie for the absence of mental 
energy. His Brutus exactly resem- 
bled the puny eflort of a school-boy ; 
it was a mere shadowy outline of the 
character. He appeared to imagine 
that all he had to do was to speak 
slowly, (as of course all the Romans 
did,) and accordingly he drawled out 
his “ drowsy hum” for three hours in 
a most sermoniving style, until our 
eyelids could no longer wag.” The 


-majeslic energy which distinguished 


the character in the hands of Young 
aud Kemble, was never for a moment 
perceptible ; and, in short, as we 
have said before, it was in every 
point of view a weak and tedious per- 
formance. He has repeated the part, 
but not to us—‘ We are afraid to 
think on what we’ve seen—look on’t 
again we dare not.”—JIt is with 
pleasure we turn from this decided 
failure, to the contemplation of Mr. 
Booth’s Cussius, and we do it with 
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the greater satisfaction, because, for 
the first time, we can conscientiously 
speak in his praise. It has so often 
been our irksome duty to lash his 
servile copics of Kean, and his rash 
attempts upon characters which he 
maimed and disligured, that we are 
peculiarly happy in noticing the ex- 
cellence of his Cassius. We begin 
to think he bas in him that which will 
make hima good actor, if he will but 
suffer it fairly to work its way, and 
not encumber it with the trammels of 
imitation. It is a pity he is not two 
or three inches taller. His Cassius 
was both spirited and original; he 
did not remind us either of Young or 
of Macready; and yet, after seeing 
the character performed in a most 
masterly manner by both those actors, 
we witnessed Booth in the part with 
nearly unmingled satisfaction. His 
principal fault was the very reverse of 
that which distinguished Wallack’s 
Brutus ; for, in some instances ‘ can- 
dour must declare he acted too much ;” 
and assumed a violence of manner 
which once or twice touched upon 
the ludicrous. This was particularly 
observable in the famous quarrel- 
scene in the 4th. Aet; where we by 
no means admired the outrageous 
manner in which he ground his teeth, 
gnawed his nether lip, elevated his 
eye-brows, and deranged the economy 
of his dress. Such faults as these, 
however, are easily avoided; any- 
thing is better than that insipid life- 
lessness of manner, which is hopeless 
of cure. Mr. Cooper, who is speedily 
finding his level, was the Antony ; 
but, the part, which, when played as 
C. Kemble plays it, becomes of the 
first importance, was sunk into insig- 
nificance. He, however, made ample 
amends for Mr. Wallack’s tameness, 
by the astounding violence of his 
speech over Cesar’s body; but, the 
exquisite address to the populace was 
totally ineffective. Nothing could be 
more amusing than his variations of 
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tone at the sarcastic repetition of 
“ honourable men,” except the ex- 
pression of countenance with which 
he endeavoured to enforce the effect 
of his eloquence. His mouth is 
somewhat of the largest; and his 
voice, though powerful, reminds us in 
its higher tones of Pope’s discordant 
scream, and in its lower, of the in- 
distinct utterance of Rae. The 
other characters were wretchedly sus- 
tained, Mrs. West declaimed in 
Portia, without an atom of feeling ; 
and Mr. Pope roared through Casce 
without a spark of humour. Mr. 
Thompson, in the Senate, haranguing 
the Senators, resembled an Irish drill- 
sergeant addressing his recruits, and 
met with a worthy associate in the 
Decius of a Mr. Bromley, who, strange 
to say, is a very plain likeness of Mr. 
Gattie. We are charitably inclined, 
and therefore pass over Mrs. Knight’s 
Calphurnia in silence. The play was 
coolly received by a thin house ; but, 
on the following morning the bills 


contained the subjoined paragraph : 
Junrus Cesar was received with 
the most unanimous applause. —Se- 
lected by the Proprietor as a Classical 
Play, in which the beauties of Shak- 
speare were never more conspicuous ; 
the cifferent points of the genius of 
the Poet were equally successful; and 
not the slightest mark of Decoration 
or Arrangement was neglected. The 
‘Tragedy was announced for repetition 


with general approbation.” 

N.B. The writer of this fine piece 
of composition does not intend to 
say, that the beauties of Shakspeare 
were never more conspicuous than 
they are at present; but, that they 
are nowhere more conspicuous than 
they are in “ Julius Cesar.” This, 
at least, is our interpretation of his 
meaning. We are not so confident 
that we perfectly comprehend the next 
passage about the “ genius of the 
Poet ;” and, as for the conclusion, 
*tis wholly false. The scenes and 


dresses were old, and the applause 
very partial, 
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December 11th.—Mrs. Egerton, in 
the absence of Mrs. Glover, assumed 
the part of Elvira. We cannot say 
whether the change arose from the 
latter lady’s illness, or from her having 
left the company; but, she has not 
appeared since. This was an evening 
of mischances. The sacred fire re- 
fused to consume the sacrifice, at the 
entreaty of the virgins; and, in the 
afterpiece, Charon’s boat stuck fast 
in the midst of Styx. A more serious 
accident, however, presently occurred. 
It is usual to introduce a dewon in 
the first scene, flying over the stage 
on a dragon. One of the ropes by 
which the monster was suspended, 
unluckily broke, and the rider was 
precipitated from a height of many 
feet. He groaned deeply, was car- 
ried off, and an immediate stop was 
put to the piece. Harley presently 
came forward, and stated that a sur- 
geon had been sent for, upon whose 
arrival, the extent of the accident 
would be communicated to the audi- 
ence. In about ten minutes he 
returned, and announced that both 
of the unfortunate creature’s wrists 
were broken. The performance was 
then resunied. 


December 15th. “ Pocahontas” is 
called “ a new American play.” 
Whether this means that it is the work 
of a Yankee Doodle, or merely has 
reference to the scene of action, we 
know not; but, if it bein verily the 
production of an Ameriéan, it will 
not do much towards lessening the 


heavy weight of obligation which~ 


their drama is under to our’s. We 
give the names of the principal cha- 
racters, warning our readers that 
their teeth will be in danger, unless 
they use greal caution in attempting 
to pronounce some of these tre- 
mendous masses of syllables :— 


echancanough ... Booth 


SAPAZaW Pope 
Capt. Smith .....,...... Cooper 


Vol. V. 
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Serivener ...... Foote 
Barnard 
Bromley 
Pocahontas ............ Mrs. West 


The story may soon be dispatched. 
Certain Englishmen having established 
themselves on the coast of Virginia, 
enter into a treaty with the natives. 
The compact is broken; and in the 
battles which ensue, the English are 
victorious, and take prisoner Ope- 
chancanough, chief of one of the 
tribes. ‘Their provision, however, 
fails them; and Capt. Smith, the 
leader, proceeds with twenty men in 
quest of supplies. During his ab- 
sence, two of tie party who remain 
behind, aud are secretiy his enemies, 
release the captive chief, on condition 
that he shall pursue and attack the 
foraging party. Smith is captured, 
and condemned to die; but, the 
Grand Monarch of the Indians has 
“one fair daughter, and no more, 
the which he lovcth passing well ;” 
and she, luckily for Capt. Smith, 
having become desperately enamoured 
of him, intercedes for him with her 
father, procures his pardon, the 
characters “ form a picture,” and 
there ends this—we were about to 
say, “ strange, eventful history,” but 
our readers will see by our descrip- 
tion, that neiiher of these epithets 
would be applicable to it. 

We suppose we need say but little 
of the characters, beyond what the 
above account atlords. The two 
traitorous Englishmen are very vile, 
and their captain very good ; at least 
he “talks it well,” about virtue, and 
heaven, and so forth; but, as far as we 
recollect, he contents himself with 
talking, and does nothing to interest 
us in his behalf. The Indians are 
like all the Indians that the success 
of “ Pizarro” has brought upon the 
stage during the last twenty years: 
all very meek, and simple, and kind- 
hearted, except one, and he of course 
is a fiery dog, everlastingly cursing 
white men, and raving about freedom 
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and chains, and “ yon bright sun” 
and “ shades of my fathers,” and 
such serviceable trash, which always 
draws down applause froin the gaping 
gods, and makes the gorge rise of 
every one besides.  Phis gentleman, 
moreover, though he at ene moment 
deals in fustian and “ liberal ideas” 
as profusely as if he had spent all his 
life in attending Middlesex Meetings 
at the Mermaid, becomes at the next 
so mere a savage, as to suspend his 
uplifted tomahawk, and spare his foe’s 
life, filled with gaping astonisaument 
at the sight of a mariner’s Compass. 
His ideas and his actions are too much 
opposed to each other; the former 
are those of a state of civilization ; 
the latter, those of a state of utter 
barbarism. Of the sentiments which 
occur, we highly approve, because 
experience has shewn their truth; 
the day we were breeched, we read in 
a good book, given us by our maiden 
aunt Bridget, that “ Danger oft lurks 
bencath a fair disguise’—* Union is 
strength”— Ingratitude is sharper 
than a serpents tooth,” &c.; and we 
are obliged to the author for recalliueg 
these wise saws to our memory, be- 
cause, truth to say, we editors are 
made of frail flesh and blood like 
other mortals, and are but too apt te 
forget the good precepts instilled into 
our minds during the period of yout... 
There was a little music introduced, 
which was rather pretty, particularly 
a kind of Dirge over au Indian war- 
rior, prefaced by an oration in the 
Ossianic style, by Mr. Pepe. Miss 
Povey and Miss Cubitt played two 
subordinate parts, the former, as 
the play-bills expressed it, “ with 
Songs,” the latler “ with a Duet.” 
There was also a dance by Mr. Ellis- 
ton’s Corps de Ballet, consisting of 
six as clumsy damsels as ever shook 
their heels at a harvest-home ;— with 
a Pas Seul by Miss Tree, who exhibits 
in every piece at Drury Lane, be it 
old or new, and had plastered her 


face on this occasion (in common with 
Miss Cubitt and Miss Povey) so pro- 
fusely with ochre, as to resemble 
nothing haman. Mr. Cooper played 
the English Captain decently, but it 
is very unmerciful of him to talk so 
much about marecy: let him look 
into “ Sheridan Improved.” Booth 
wave us another pitiful caricature of 
Kean’s manner, in Opechancanough, 
The remaiving characters demand no 
notice. 

December 26th. As usual, we have 
to record the production of a most 
deplorable Pantomime here. A fatality 
appears to wait upon all attempts at 
this house to bring forward anything 
of the kind worth seeing; and the 
superiority of Messrs. Farley and 
Grimaldi remains, and is likely to re- 
main, undisputed. The piece of this 
Season opens with a view of the 
Frozen Sea, with some strips of co- 
loured canvass in the back-ground, 
intended to yepresent the Aurora 
Borealis. Messrs. Meredith and 
Thompson then come forward, the 
former as the Genius of the North, 
the latter as Neptune, and having 
uttered some dull stuff about the 
British Expedition, agree to dine 
tegether. They are succeeded by 
several male and female Esquimaux, 
who are enraptured at the sight of the 
beads and toys exhibited by the crew 
of the Hecla. The Genius falls in 
love with one of the ladies, attempts 
to force lier from her lover, is baffled 
by Neptune, and converted into Pan- 
tulvon. 'Vhis is we believe a correct 
account of the opening. ‘The fol- 
lowing scencs we shall not attempt 
to describe, because they are inde- 
scribable ; the man who can laugh at 
them is a lucky fellow, and may un- 
doubtledly be moved to laugh at any- 
thing. The scenery is poorly painted 
and badly worked; the Harlequin 


(Bologna) is devoid of agility; and 
the Columbine (Miss Tree) is into- 
lerably stiff and old-maidish in her 
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appearance. It is a pity she cannot 
get rid of her arms, for they seem to 
be a sad incumbrance to her. We 
are told that the blunders commitied 
in shifting the scenes on the first 
night, surpassed all precedent. On 
the second, when we were present, 
they were still very numerous, and 
the discontent of the scanty audience 
was audibly manifested. We trust 
that the thing will not be forced upon 
the town alter the manner of the 
scarcely less stupid exhibition pro- 
duced last year. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


December 2nd.—To him who sends 
forth his remarks upon the ‘Pheatres 
but once in a mouth, there constantly 
occurs the disheartening reflection, 
that long ere the day of pubisication 
shall arrive, the objects of his remarks 
will have been completely forgotten ; 
and consequently, no interest will 
attach itself to his strictures, though 
they may be distinguished by most 
profound ideas and most smart obser- 
vations. ‘The editor of a daily paper 
is more fortunately circumstanced. 
Ephemeral as .the existence of any 
piece may be, he is certain of being 
able to cuter upon the subject of its 
merits while it has yel the gloss of 
novelty upon it; or, at all events, to 
give the earliest inteliigence of tts 
untimely dissolution. Even the weekly 
editor has some chance of being in 


at the death but, the poor monthly 


drudge is, in general, completely lett 
inthelurch. we are scribbling 
this arlicle upon the “ Warlock of 
the Glen,” two days onty since the 
evening of its production, we feel 
that its existence is very precarious, 
and that the reader of the Britisa 
Stace will peruse our ep.taph upon 
it with great indiflerence.—Of the 
plot, some account must we suppose 
be given. Clanronald, (Connor) 


a whiskered knave, hires two cut- 
ihroats to way-lay his brother, the 
Laird of Glencairn, (Abbott) and 
administer his quietus. le then 
coolly takes possession of the family 
estates, woos his brother’s wile Adela, 
(Mrs. Faucit) and attempts to murder 
her child; and the business of the 
piece consists principally of her en- 
deavours lo frustrate his designs. 
She is assisted by a mysterious gen- 
tleman in a smock-frock, with a long 
beard, and a staff in his hand, who 
lives ina cave, and is called a war- 
lock, anglice a wizard. As the reader 
may imagiae, this turns out to be the 
rightful Larl, whose assathints having 
“left some rubs and botches in their 
work,” his life is preserved by one of 
them, upon his engaging to keep the 
secret for a term o: seven, fourteen, 
or twenty-one years. By the War- 
lock’s assistance, the asurper is dis- 
coufited, the lady regains her hus- 
band, vice is defeated, and virtue 
very edifyingly triumphant.-- Here is 
not much novelty, it must be con- 
fessed, either of character or of inci- 
deut; nor were the auxiliaries which 
generally compensate for other defects 
in a Covent-Garden melo-drame, viz. 
* new scenes, dresses, and decora- 
tions,” very liberally supplied on this 
occasion. "The acting displayed no 
remarkable excellence, except that 
of Farley, who represented a blunt, 
honest old fisherman wilh great truth 
and force of colouring. ‘The part 
was a faint imitation of that of Wal- 
écrin “ The Chiidren in the Wood;” 
particularly im a scene where he 
rescues the Counless’s child froma 
couple of assassins, who are about to 
dispatch it; having very wisely se- 
Jected for the scene of their murder, 
an open heath, upon which the moon 
is shining in its fullest) splendour. 
There was no attempt at coimic 
character, unless we are to consider 
as such Blanchard’s part,—a cowardly 
rustic, who, on bis wedding night, 
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sits up, listening to an old, woman’s 
tale of murder, as is, we suppose, 
usual with youug Scottish gentlemen 
just married. In the midst of the 
story, the Countess is brought in, 
dripping-wet, having been lugged out 
of the sea, into which she has leaped 
to avoid Clanronald’s addresses. 
Common sense and humanity would 
here have dictated that the lady 
should be placed near the fire, end 
supplied with a change of linen; but, 
our playwrights manage these matters 
differently, and the Cowntess is sul- 
fered to finish the piece in her wet 
garments, in defiance of colds and 
rheumatism. How ’scapes she 
agues, in the devil’s name ?”—A dance 
in the first act, served to introduce 
avery pleasing pas seul by Miss E. 
Dennett, which was unmercifully 
encored, though the performer was 
evidently much fatigued. She, how- 
ever, came forward, and after attempt- 
ing to go through it a second time, 
sunk, cuite overpowered. These 
endless encores of songs and dances 
are vastly annoying, and frequently, 
as in the present instance, perfectly 
brutal. Farley announced the piece 
for repetition, without opposition, 
but amid moderate applause. In 
fact, a perfect apathy appeared 
throughout to pervade the audience, 
except in one instance, when their 
political passions were roused by a 
speech which was applied to passing 
events.—* Twelfth Night” preceded 
the new piece, and went off very flatly. 
Yates took the part of Sir Toby, 
instead of Emery. They both play 
it but indiflerently. We cannot help 
repeating the objection we last month 
made to the foolish introduction of 
the Mask from the Sempest,” 
prefaced by a few scraps from the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” If 
Shakspeare will not draw an audience 
without all this patchwork of masks, 
dancing, and songs, let him be laid 
aside altogether, say we. The 


“Warlock of the Glen” is the pro- 
duction, it seems, of Mr. Walker, the 
author of “ Wallace,” and there is a 
a family likeness between the two 
pieces. ‘They both display the same 
servile marks of imitation, without 
the slightest: appearance of original 
power. An incident is taken from 
one play, a speech from another, and 
a character from a third, making 
altogether a sad affair. We have 
smal! hopes of Mr. Walther. 
December 9th.— Alter baving his 
approach repeatedly announced by 
flourishes of trumpets, and as often 
baulking our expectations, Mr. Van- 
denhofl at length set foot upon the 
metropolitan stage this evening in 
the character of Lear. It must be 
known to most of our readers, that 
this gentleman has Jong held the 
foremost place upon the Liverpool 
boards ; and the desire naturally felt 
to witness his acting has been greatly 
increased by the high terms in which 
he was spoken of by Kean. The 
house was consequently crowded at 
an early hour, with spectators pre- 
pared to scrutinize closely the nature 
of his pretensions, and fully deter- 
mined to see just cause for their 
approbation, before they echoed the 
applause of their Liverpool brethren. 
On the rising of the curtain, Mr. 
Vandenhofl received the usual greet- 
ing, and his appearance certainly was 
calculated to excite an interest in his 
favour, for he had dressed the part 
admirably. His age we imagine to be 
between thirty and forty; his eye is 
expressive, his nose slightly acquiline, 
his voice good, but not particularly 
powerful; and we once or twice 
fancied that we detected a slight 
touch of the brogue in his mode of 
pronunciation, His stature is of the 
uniddle size. With his conception of 
the character of Lear we do not 
exactly coincide. It partook too 


largely of the feebleness and dotage 
Lear, though “a fool- 


of senility. 
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ish, fond old man, fourscore and 
upward,” cannot certainly be thought 
devoid of physical any more than of 
mental energy, or we should not hear 
of his hunting exploits, and his killing 
the “ slave,” inthe last act. Shak- 
Speare, we imagine, rather intended 
to represent a man of a green old 
age, rash, choleric, and wayward ; 
but of warm allections—who, out of 
the very overflowings of his kindness, 
resolves upon the action that destroys 
him, and whose disposition, “ as 
bounteous as the sea,” cannot brook 
the least appearance of coldness in 
those whom he loves. Under this 
view of the character, his treatment 
of Cordelia becomes perfectly intelli- 
gible; and we feel that the ingratitude 
of his other daughters, cannot fail to 
destroy his reason. Mr. Vandenhoff 
represented the weak points of Lear’s 
character with sufficient fidelity, but 
he failed in the occasional bursts of 
passion, which he gave in too gentle 
and subdued a style. Tle sometimes 
reminded us of Kemble, whose tremu- 
lous tones seemed once or twice ac- 
tually sounding in our ears, particu- 
larly in the well-known passage— 

** Or at their chamber door Pil beat 

the drum 


*¢ Till it cry, Sleep to death.— 
Oh! are you come?” 


Here, and in the preceding exclama- 
tion, “ The fiery Duke, &c.” his 
efforts to avoid Kean’s manner were 


plainly perceptible. The first thing 


which made a striking impression 
upon the house, was his delivery of 
these two lines, which we ¢o not find 
in the copies of the play as acted, 
nor can we recollect whether Kean 
was accustomed to introduce them: — 


[ll tell thee.—Life and death! Iam 
asham’d, 

“ That thou hast pow’r to shake my 
manhood thus.”’ 


The manner in which he gave the 
celebrated curse, which immediately 
follows, strengthened the feeling in 


his favour ; and from this period his 
success was, never for a moment 
doubtful. Opinions differ greatly as 
to the manner in which this impre- 
cation should be spoken, and we 
doubt not that Mr. Vandenhofi’s idea 
of the subject will meet with many 
censurers. Kean poured forth bis 
anathemas with a deadly malignity, 
which appeared to wither the object 
against whom they were directed. 
Vandenhofl, on the contrary, was 
scarcely able to articulate ; his utter- 
ance was choaked by hysterical sobs ; 
and the conclusion was rendered al- 
most indistinct by the violence of his 
emotion. Vandenhofl’s manner is 
perhaps more natural, Kean’s more 
effective. 

The gradual decay of sense was 
represented with great skitl, though, 
as we before observed, his action was 
deficient in force. Throughout the 
third aud fourth acts he constantly 
rose in esteem with the audience ; 
and though, in the fifth, it has pleased 
Mr. ‘Tate to render Lear a secondary 
character, he was very happy in por- 
traying the tokens of returning reason, 
and his recognition of Cordelia. At 
the fall of the curtain, the applause 
was very warm, and C. Kemble gave 
out the play for repetition amid marks 
of general satisfaction. This, how- 
ever, did not please some of those 
boobies who have been accustomed 
to call forth Kean at Drury Lane; 
and, accordingly, nothing would 
satisfy them but the appearance of 
Vandenhoff. They therefore kept 
up a clatter for about five minutes, 
When the object of their wishes ap- 
peared, and spoke thus :— 


‘© LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I have 
the honour most respectfully to an- 
uounce, (by commission from the 
Managers,) that on Monday evening 
by your permission, this ‘Tragedy will 
be repeated.” 


We are still condemned to wit- 
ness Tate’s stupid alteration of this 
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Play, instead of the noble original ; 
and we fear there is but little 
chance of secing Shakspeare push 
the usurper frem bis stool ‘The 
managers, we verily believe, would 
willine ly effect the desired restoration ; 
but, they are im some respects Uie 
slaves of custo 3; and though they 
every season display much daring in 
their allerations and improvements 
of Shakspeare, (as im the recent in- 
stance of Pwelllth Night’) they fear 
to break through long-established 
usage, and restore “ Lear? to the 
Stage in ail its giory. Yet, we con- 
ceive there are few things more 
feasible. Indeed, it appears to us 
that a few curtaiiments, with some 
trifling modifications of ihe scene in 
which Gloster’s eyes are torn out, and 
that in which he is supposed to leap 
from the clit, are all that is necessary 
to fit it forthe Stage. Why will not 
managers gratify the universal 
wish of all who ever thought about 
the matter, and thrust ‘Pate from the 
Siage forever? Asa matter of taste, 


there cannot be two opinions upon the 
subject; and we are certain that, 
even in a pecuniary point of view, it 
would redound greatly to te advan- 
tave of the theatre ; for, at present, 
the play is generaliy felt to be in 
many parts excessively dull. 
December 26th. — Vie history of the 
renowned Friar Bacon has this year 
been fixed upon by Mr. Farley for the 
gsround-work of his Curtstmas treat, 
and he has contr ved to render it 
highly laughable and amusing. The 
introductory business is remarkable 
for little but beantiful scenery, anda 
danee of statues ; but the humorous 
portion is exceliont. have seldam 
seen anything better than Ure explo- 
sion of a steam-coach, or than the 
humours of Donsbrook Fair. Amongst 
the scenes disp ayed, we must parti- 
cularize one of Liangoilen Vale, and 
aseries of moving panoramic views 
between Ebolyhead and Dublin: they 
are Of surpassing beauty. Mostof the 
music is ofa lively trish character. 


IF 


Articles. 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA, 


No. 2. 


‘To the 
little that is recorded of this cele- 
brated dramatist, I can add what has 
escaped the researches of all iis 
biographers, viz. the exact period of 
his death, and the name of bis anta- 
gonist. For the hint which enabled 
me to gain this information, I am 
indebted toa work called“ The Golden 
Grove,” published by one Vaughan 
in 1606. The author, enumerating 
a variety of judgments which have 
befallen Atheists and Blasphemers, 
has this passage :— 


** Not inferiour to these was one 
Christopher Marlowe, by profession a 
play-maker, who, as ié is reported, 
about fourteen yeers a-goe, wrote a 
booke against the Trinity: but, see 

e eflects of God’s justice; it so 


bapned, thatat Detford, alittle village 
about three miles distant from London, 
ashe meant to stab with his povnard 
one named InGram, that had invited 
him thither to a feaste, and was then 
playing at tab os, hee pereevuing it, so 
avoyded the tiirust, that withall draw- 
ing out his degzer for his defence, he 
slab’dthis Marlowe invo the eye, in 
such sort, that his braynes coming out 
al the dagger’s puint, hee shortly after 
dyed ” 

It will be seen that this story 
differs materially from Antony Wood’s 
rejation of the affair; but, Vaughan’s 
statement scems to be the more worthy 
of credit, since { find upon inquiry 
that he is correct as to the place of 
Marlowe’s death, though not, it would 
appear, as to the name of the person 
who slew him. The mention of 
Deptford in the above passage, led 
me to imagine that some record of 
Marlowe’s burial might still be met 


‘ 
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with there ; though FT confess tnat my 
expectations were not very sanguine. 
The search, however, was attended 
with suceess ; for, in the Register of 
Burials at the Church of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, occurs the following— “ Ist. 
June, 1593.—Christopher Marlowe, 
slain by Francis Archer.’—W any 


farther proof were required of the 


falsity of Aubrey’s assertion that Ben 
Jonson slew Marlowe, itis suliciently 
afforded by this Register. Gillord, 
in bis life of Jonson, pretty clearly 
Shewed that Aubrey was mistaken ; 
but, in correcting Aubrey’s blunder, 
he comitted one himself, when he 
asserted (aat it was impossible for 
Jonson to kill Marlowe in 1593, 
because Marlowe died “ at least two 
years before that period.” 

It is much to be regretted that, tn 
this age of revivals, no complete 
edition of Marlowe’s writings has 
yet been given to the world. The 
Plays in “ Bodsley’s Collection,” and 
other works of the kind, afford some 
idea of the brilliancy of his genius ; 
but, his “ Tamburlaine” contains 
many striking beauties, which are 
known to none except a few black- 
letter readers: and though his “ Iero 
and Leander” has been reprinted,* 
the nature of the work in which it 
appeared has necessarily limited the 
knowledge of it to the tribe of biblio- 
maniacs. It is scarcely hazarding 
too much to assert, that a more ex- 
quisite specimen of poctical ideas 
clothed in elegant and harmonious 


janguage, does not_exist. Lucan. 


and Ovid have little less merit; yet, 
they are suffered to “ rot themselves 
at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” while the 
utmost splendour of typography is 
every day bestowed upon old poems 
which possess not a “ twentieth part 
the tythe” of their value. 


* By Sir E. Brydges, in the “ Res- 
tituta.” Ibelieve another reprint of 
this poem has recently been published, 
but L have not met with it. 


Upon another account, it is to be 
wished that Marlowe were made more 
generally known. ‘There would, I 
suspect, be little difliculty in proving 
that Shakspeare was under far more 
extensive obligations to him than is 
generally imagined; and certainly, 
either to Marlowe, Greene, Peele, 
Nash, or Kyd, must be conceded the 
glory of having created our “‘ Roman- 
tic Drama,” which Mr. Campbell, in 
his “Specimens,” assigos, without 
a shadow of justice, to Shakspeare 
alone. A conjecture that Marlowe 
wrote the Plays upon which “ King 
John,” and the 2ud and 3rd Parts of 
“Trenry Vi? are founded, was long 
since hazarded by Mr. Malone; and 
I am almost confident that the old 
* Taming of a Shrew,” first printed 
in 1594, was also his. None of the 
commentators have noticed the re- 
semblance that exists between this 
and his acknowledged plays, though 
they are so palpable, that it appears 
impossible to overlook them. In the 
very first scene is a passage exactly 
similar to one in “ Faustus :” 
Tuter a Lord from hunting. 
* Lord. Nowthat the gloomy shadow 

of the night, 

Longing to view Orion’s drizzling 
looks, 

Leaps from th’Antarctie world unto 
the sky, 

And dims the welkin with her pitchy 
breath, 

And darksome night o’ershades the 
chrystal heav’ns, 

Here break we off our hunting for to- 
night.” Taming of a Shrew. 


‘“ Enter Fuustus. 
Faustus. Now that the gloomy sha- 
dow of the night, 
Longing to view Orion’s drizzling 
look, 
Leaps from th’Antarctic world into 
the sky, 


And dims the welkin with his pitchy 
breath, 


Faustus, begin thine incantations.” 
Doctor Faustus. 
Another resemblance to “ Faustus” 
occurs immediately after :— 


‘ More fair than was the Grecian 
Helena, 
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For whose sweet sake so many princes 
died 
That came with thousand ships to 

Tenedos.” 


This will remind the dramatic 
reader of the passage in which Faus- 
tus expresses his admiration of Helen, 
commencing — 


““ Was this the face that launch’d a 
thousand ships, 

“And burn’d the topless towers of 
Llitum?” 


Again, in “ Tamburlaine,” Part Il. 


“ Had she liv’d before the 
siege of Troy, 

Helen, whose beauly summon’d Greece 
to arms, 

And drew athousand ships lo Tenedos, 

Had not been named in Homer’s 
Lliades.” 


Not less striking is the coincidence 
between some lines in this play, and 
others in the First Part of “ Tam- 
burlaine.” I will quote a few from 
each piece, in support of the remark 


Sweet Kate, 

Thou lovelier than Diana’s purple 
robe, 

Whiter than are the snowy Apennines, 

Or icy hair that grows on Boreas’ chin, 

Thou shalt have garments wrought of 
Median silk, 

Enchas’d with precious jewels brought 
from far 

By Ltalian¥ merchants, that with Rus- 
sian stems 

Plough up buge furrows in the Tyr- 
rhenemain.” Taming of a Shrew, 


“ Zenocrate, lovelier than the love of 
Jouve, 
Brighter than is the silver Rhodope, 
a whitest snow on Scythian 
ills 
Thy garments shali be made of Median 
Si 
Enchas’d with precious jewels of mine 
own. 
Both we will walk upon- the lofty 
elifis ; 
And Christian merchants, that with 
Russian stems | 
— up huge furrows in the Caspian 
ea, 


Shall vail to us.” Tamburlaine. 


* I quote from Leacroft’s edition, 
as I have not the original at hand; 
but, I suspect that Italian is a mis- 
print for Xtian. Vide the following 
extract from Tamburlaine,” 
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I will not tire the reader, by mul. 
tiplying my extracts, but merely 
observe, that, not only in particular 
passages, but in the general style of 
the language, the continual classical 
allusions, and every distinguishing 
characteristic of Marlowe’s Plays, 
the resemblance is so striking, that I 
am of opinion no doubt can exist of 
his having been the author. Perhaps 
the “Taming of a@ Shrew” was one 
of his earliest conpositions; and not 
proving very successful on the Stage, 
the lines which were his favourites, 
were afterwards introduced by him 
in his later dramas. It may not be 
amiss to add, that it appears from 
Henslowe’s MSS. that this play was 
performed by the Rose Company, by 
whom all of Marlowe’s, and none of 
Shakspeare’s, were acted. The fre- 
quent allusions to the story of Hero 
and Leander, which the piece con- 
tains, and the circumstance of one 
of the characters being the Duke of 
Sestos, tend still more to fix it upon 
Marlowe, whose head was doubtless 
full of the poem he had just written, 
or was about to write. 


“ Titus Andronicus” is another of 
the plays which I would assign to 
Marlowe. It certainly is not Shak- 
Speare’s; and we may ask, in the 
words of Johnson,—if taken from 
him, to whom shall it be given, but 
to Marlowe? Without insisting upon 
the exact similitude in various points 
between this and the dramas which 
were printed with Marlowe’s name, 
I will merely make an extract from 
the Sth Act, and compare it with.a 
corresponding passage in the “ Jew 
of Malta,’ which will sufficiently 
Shew that they both were coined in 
the same mint :— 


** Lucius. Art thou not sorry for 
these heinous deeds? 

Aaron. Ay, that I had not done a 
thousand more. 


Ev’n now, I curse the day, (and yet 
Lthink, Cane 
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Few come within the compass of my 
curse,) 

Wherein I did not some notorious ill— 

As killa man, orelse devise h's death ; 

Ravish a maid, or plot the way to do 
it; 

Accuse some innocent, and forswear 
myself; 

Setdeadly enmity between two friends; 

Make poor men’s cattle break their 
necks ; 

Set tire on barns and hay-stacks in 
the night, 

And bid the owners quench them with 
their tears, 

Oft have Ldize’d up dead mea from 
their graves, 

And set them upright at their dear 
friends’ doors, 

(Ew’n when their sorrows were almost 


forgot,) 

Aad on their skis, as on the bark of 
trees, 

Have with my knife carved in Roman 
letters, 


Let not your sorrow die, though J am 
dead. 

Tut, [have cdonea thousand dreadful 
things, 

As willugiy as one would killa fly; 

And nothing grieves me heartily in- 
deed, 

But that [T caunot do ten thousand 
more.”’ 

Titus Andronicus. 


“ Barabas. As for myself, 1 walk 

abroad a-nights, 

And kill sick people groaning under 
.wails. 

Sometimes I go about to poison wells; 

And now and then, to cherish Chris- 
tian thieves, 

I am content to lose some of my 
crowns, 

That IT may, walking in my gallery, 

See them gv pinioned along by my 
door. 

Being young, I studied physic, and 
began 

To practice first apon th’ 

There enrich’d the priests with 
burials, 

And always kept the sexton’s arms in 
ure, 

With digging graves, and ringing dead 
men’s kneils. 

Then, afte: that, was a usurer, 

And with extorting, cozening, for- 
feiting, 

I filPd the jails with bankrupts ina 
year, 

And with young orphans planted hos- 
pitals, 

And wn moon made some or other 
ma 


Vol. V. 


And now and then one hung himself 
for grief, 

Pinning upon his breast a long great 
scroll, 

How I with interest tormented him.— 

But, teil me now, how hast thou spent 
thy time ? 

Ithamore. Faith, master, in setting 

Christian villages on tire, 

Chaining of euouchs, binding galley- 
shaves. 

One time, Twas an hostler in an inn, 

Aad, in the night-time, secretly would 
1 steal 

To travellers’ chambers, and there 
cul their throats. 

Once, at Jerusalem, where the pil- 
grims kneeVas 

T strewed powder on the marble stones, 

And therewithal thetr Knees would 
rankle so, 

That L bave laugh’d a-good, tosee the 
cripples 

Go limping home to Christendom on 
stilts.” Jew of Malta. 


Tie resemblance, it must be owned, 
is pretty strong; and they who take 
the trouble to compare “ Androni- 
cus” with “ Lust’s Dominion,” wiil 
find still clearer traces of relatioa- 
ship. [will only add that Andro- 
nicus,” like the “ Taming of a 
Shrew,” was exhibited by Henslowe’s 


Company; and was published by. 


Edward White, whose name is pre- 
fixed to several of Marlowe’s 4tos. 
but to noue of Shakspeare’s genuine 
dramas. 

There are one or two more plays, 
to the authorship of which I think 
Marlowe’s claim may be successfully 
urged, but I will not pursue the su!- 
ject at present. Before I close this 
article, however, let me observe that 
the charges of atheism and impiety 
with which Marlowe’s character has 
been branded, rest upon very weak 
authority; though his biographers 
(kind souls!) have universally taken 
the thing for granted, and dismissed 
poor Christopber to hell, like his ov. 
Faustus, without once enquiring into 
the justice of the sentence. In the 
first place, let us see by whom the 
accdsalion has been made. It origi- 
nated with one Beard, who was a 
furious Puritan, and of coursea bitter 
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enemy to everything connected with 
players. This man published a book 
called “ The Theatre of God’s Judg- 
ments,” in which, amongst a, parcel 
of absurd stories, he introduced a 
relation of Marlowe's atheism.* ‘This 
was copied by Vaughan, above- 
mentioned,—by Meres, by Antony 
Wood, and others: it has found its 
way into all our biographical com- 
pilations: and Marlowe is now im- 
plicitly believed to have been a 
monster of blasphemy and impiety. 
Yet, who was ever before condemned 
upon evidence so suspicicus? Every 
one knows that the Puritans were 
guilty of the most villanous mis- 
representations of the characters and 
actions of those who in any way 
encouraged the Theatre ; and it was 
not probable that Marlowe, one of its 
most active and successful sup- 
porters,t would escape their mali- 
cious attacks; or, that they would 
fail to term his premature death, a 
special interposition of Divine Pro- 
vidence.t ‘Phat he was somewhat 
dissolute in his conduct, cannot per- 
haps be denicd; and, the language 
used by Greene, in the work men- 


* A short specimen of Mr. Beard’s 
account willshew ils oulrageous im- 
probability. Hehas grossly over-done 
the thing: The manner of his (Mar- 
lowe’s) death was so terrible, (fur he 
even cursed and blasphemed to his 
last gaspe, and together with his 
breath, an oath flew out of his mouth,) 
that it was nol onely a manifest signe 
of God’s judgment, but also an horri- 


ble and fearful lerror to all that be- 
held him.” 


+ There does not appear to be the 
slightest authority for the assertion 
made inthe Biographia Dramatica,” 
and other works, that Marlowe was a 
player. The mistake was perhaps 
caused by an equivocal expression of 
R. Greene’s, who, in his “ Groat’s- 
worth .of Wil,” styles him “ famous 
graceroftragedians ”—Tragedian and 
comedian former:y signified dramatist, 
as might easily be shewn. 


Marlowe’s death was noted by 


all, but especially by the Precisians.”” 
Antony Wood. 


burlaine.” 
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tioned in the annexed note, warrants 
ihe belief that, in his convivial mo- 
ments, his conversation savoured of 
scepticism ; but, let due allowance be 
made for the exaggerations and pre- 
judices of the parties from whom we 
have received the accounts of his 
dreadful blasphemies, and we shall 
hesitate ere we assent to the proba- 
bility of their truth. It should, 
moreover, be observed, that not one 
of the writers by whom Marlowe is 
said to have written against religion, 
pretends to have seen his books ; 
but, on the contrary, they all give the 
story “ as it is reported.” Had s0 
famous an author as Marlowe pro- 
duced any work of the kind, it is not 
probable that even its very name 
would have perished ; yel, who ever 
met with the slightest trace of such a 
book, except in the lying pages of 
Beard, and in the compilations of 
those who have been misled by him? 

It strikes me, however, that the 
compositions which gained for Mar- 
lowe the character of a blasphemer, 
were not argumentative treatises, but 
merely plays. Wood, in his account 
of him, says, “ he not only in word 
blasphemed the Trinity, but also (as 
it was credibly reported) wrote divers 
Discourses against it” Now, it is 
very possible that these DiscoursEs 
were nothing more than the two 
parts of “ Tamburlaine the Great,” 
which abound with bombastic speeches 
bordering on blasphemy, insomuch 
that Greene, in his introduction to 
“ Perimides the Blacksmith,” 1588, 
upbraids Marlewe with “ daring God 
out of heaven with that atheist Tam- 
Farther, — the book- 


§ Amongst the articles in the Cata- 
logue of Mr. Taylor, bookseller, Great, 
Surrey Street, Lmet the other day with 
the fo'lowing—* Marlowe’sEssay ont! 
Trinity,” 160 ; but, to my great morti- 
fication, on applying for it, I found 
that it was sold. t certainly was 


somewhat after date, but the, coinci- 
r respects was curious. 


dence in ot 
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seller’s entry of these plays in the 
Stationers’ Registers, styles them 
Tragicall Discourses ;” and they 
are also’ thus termed the title- 
pages of the first and second editions. 
Itis therefore by no means imprcba- 
ble that “ two tragicall discourses” 
were transformed by Puritanical in- 
genuity into “ divers discourses 
against the Trinity ;” and it may 
also be observed, that though Mar- 
lowe puts such sentiments into the 
mouth of the blustering Tamburliine, 
where they are in character, he 
never, in his poems, whea speaking 
in his own person, makes the slightest 
approach to profanity. In fact, the 
sentineuts he expresses are directly 
opposed to such doctrines, as the 
second Sestiad of his “ Hero and 
Leander” will sufficiently testify. 

The length to which this paper has 
extended, warns me to conclude, 
though [ should gladly dwell upon 
the subject a little longer.—“ I have 
much to say in behalf of that Mar- 
lowe.” 

DANGLE, JUN. 


THE REFLECTOR,—No. 12. 


Socrates suadere solitns erat illos cibos 
potusque vitandos, qui ultra sitim famemve 
sedandam prodicunt appetentiam: et propter 
hoc edendi varietas repudietur, quia plena est 
voluptatis; a qua seriis et studiosis cavendum 
eat.” 

Macrobii “ Saturnalia” Lib. vii. Cap 4. 


Profound metaphysicians frequent- 
ly amuse and edify their readers, by 
tracing the. connexion between the 
manners and writings of various ua- 
tions; but, they do net go deep 
enough into the matter; for, what 
influences, or rather creates national 
manners, but cookery? Cornelius 
Scriblerus knew this, when he refused 
to let his sou’s nurse eat beef ;¥* and 
we must lament that he did not pursue 
the subject. Let us examine the dict 


* Vide Memcirs of Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, Cap. 4. 
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of a few nations. The French take 
no solids, but abundance of soup and 
light wines: hence, in gaiety and 
elegance they are unrivalled; but, 
nothing very profound can be dis- 
covered in their deepest authors. 
The Dutch, intent upon gain, amass 
large fortunes, and are consequently 
enabled to live well; which tends 
more to increase the body, than re- 
line the imagination. The “ excellent 
boiled pig and roasted salmon” con- 
stitute their summum bouum; and, 
though literature may be admitted as 
a relaxation from the more popular 
diversion of eating, care is taken that 
it do not estrange their minds too 
much from the kitchen. ‘The story 
of “ mine broder’s book, as big as dis 
cheese,” is an admirable specimen of 
Dutch taste. The Germans, restrained 
by poverty from excess of food, are 
obliged, by severity of climate, to 
venture occasionally on an extra 
bottle of brandy, which sufficiently 


explains the strange mixture of 
sirength and weakness, visible 


in their most admired compositions. 
They shew plenty of nerve, but it is 
by fits and starts, like the convulsive 
grinning of a corpse put in ‘motion 
by galvanism. They want incentives, 
and season their meals with strong 
spices, and their dramias with demons, 
vhosts, fatalism, murders, incests, 
and other persons, passions, and in- 
cideuts equally polite and instructive. 
Before undergoing the operation of 
witnessing such performances, think, 


~ the spectators should imbibe as much 


liquor as the authors did before they 
sat down to write them. The Hin- 
doos are prohibited eating of flesh, by 
their religion, which, huwever, ad- 
mits the rieh fruits of that delicious 
climate: hence, their ‘writings are 
perfectly equable, elegant, delicate ; 
and sometimes, though not ‘often, 
sublime. 

Fhe English have not assumed a 
direet character either in cuokery or 
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Jiterature. Our authors have pro- 
duced very good beoks, and our 
cooks very good dishes, of ail serts ; 
but,neither evince a national charac- 
to. The effect of diet may be 
shewn in all those writers with waose 
way of living we are acquainted, 
Pope loved made-dishes ; and all his 
poems were as exactly laboured as his 
favorite ragouts. Johnson cujoyed 
chocolate, melted butter, and punch ; 
the two former appear in the floridity 
of his style—redundant, and some- 
what greasy; from his asperity I 
should think, in making the latter, 
he squeezed the lemon with rather 
too liberal a hand. Unbappiiy, this 
must be merely conjecture, as EP can- 
not find any record of it in bis bio- 
graphers, who have certainly .chroni- 
cled matters of far less importance. 
Burns was a hearty couvivial spirst: 
every page bears ample lestimony to 
his love of whiskey ; and who doves 
not see the effect of tea-drinking in 
the poetry and criticism of a clever 
living author? It is said too, that a 
great modern painter, whenever he 
wishes to draw a terrible picture, 
sups upon raw pork, and rises early 
to his employment, glowing with ail 
the inspiration of the Night-Mare. 
Not only does a regular system of 
eating, influence composition; but, a 
powerful effect is often produced by 
one hearty meal; for the truth of 
Which assertion I appeal to such of 
my brethren in Grub Street as bave 
ever expericoced that luxury. Low 
many favourable critieues have been 
produced by the blessed. aliments of 
roast beef and pudding, (hee olim 
meminisse juvabit,) which blunt the 
acid particles afloat in the animal 
spirits! and how plentifully do we 
distribute the choice epithets of 
“* stupid,” “ scurrilous,” “ absurd,” 
“ridiculous,” and “ trite,” after a 
Spare dinner on roasted potatoes and 
a@ pennyworth of swipes, at our own 
expence! But, I have sufficiently 


ilustrated the theory of gastronomy ; 
and confidently bope, as a reward for 
my labours, some modern Maecenas 
will invite me to the practice. 


EXCERPTA. 
“ scarce and enrious, 
“ Are baiis my learning nibbles at.” 
fron Chest, ii. 2. 

Never, since L commenced these 
papers, has it been my lot to describe 
so truly rare and curious a work as 
that wich forms the subject of the 
present article. By referring to the 
“ Biographia Dramatica,” the reader 
will find that in the year 1566 a notice 
was entered upon the books of the 
Stationers’ Company, of a play about 
to be published, under the title of 
Rauf Ruster Duster but, as no 
collector ever was so fortunate as to 
mect with a copy, it has always been 
taken for granted, that the bookseller 
who made the entry, afterwards re- 
linguished fits intention of printing 
the play in question. This conjec- 
ture, however, is now proved to have 
been unfounded, for, a copy was lately 
met with at a sale of old books, and 
lias been deposited in the library 
belonging to Eten College. Jt un- 
fortunately wants the title-page; but, 
there can be little doubt that it was 
printed shortly after the above-men- 
tioned entry was made on the Station- 
ers’ Books; and therefore it appears 
probable that the claim of “ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle” to be considered 
the first English Comedy, is somewhat 
questionable. No edition of the 
latter play has been discovered of an 
earlier date than 1575; and the argu- 
ments adduced to prove that it was — 
performed at Cambridge in 1566,* 
are by no means conclusive. In fact, 
{think Gammer Gurton must yield 


the precedence to Rauf, without 
dispute. 


* Biog. Dram. Vol. i. Art. “ Still.” 
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The running-title of the newly- 
discovered play is “ Roister Doister.” 
Roister or Roisterer is a word fre- 
quently met with in the works of our 
early dramatists, where it signifies a 
riotous, dissipated brawler. The 
passage most in point which occurs 
to me, is in the “‘ Returne from Per- 
nassus,” 1606, where Judicio, de- 
scribing Marston, says of him-— 

quafls a cup of Frenchman’s 
ilelicon ; 


‘Then, royster doyster, in his ceylic 
teai mes, 


Cutts, thrusts and fuines at whom- 
sve’er he meets.” 


The word has not, even yet, fa!- 
len completely into disuse.— Ralph 
Royster Doyster, the hero of the piay 
under review, doesjustice to bis nae, 
being a vain-glorious, swaggering, 
cowardly fool; but, E refrain from 
entering into a detail of his ex- 
ploits, because the readers of the 
Buitisu will soon be possessed 
of the piece itself. [ will, however, 
vive a specimen, being a love letter 
sent by Ralph to a widow, the mean- 
ing of which becomes directly reversed 
by some slight variations in the 
pointing :— 


“ Sweete Mistresse, whereas I love you; nothing at all 
Rogarding your substance and richesse; chiefe of all 
For your personage, beautic, demeanour, and witte ; 
I commende me unto you: never a whiite 
Sory to heare reporte of your good welfare: 
For, (as I heare say) suche your conditions are, 
That ve be worthie favour: of no tiving man 
To be abhorred: of every honest man 
To be taken for a woman enclined to vice 
Nothing at all: to vertue giving her due price. 
Wherfore, concerning mariage, ye are thought ‘ 
Suche afine paragon as nere honest man bought. 
And nowe, by these presents, [doe you advertise 
Riiat Lam minded to marie you: in no wyse 
For your goodes and substance: L can be content 
‘To take youas you are. Yf ye mynde to be my wile, 
Ye shall be assured, for the lime of my life, P 
L wyll keepe you right well. From good rayment and fare 
Ye shall not be kept; but, in sorowe and care 
Ye shall in no wyselyve: at your own libertie, 
Doe and say what ye lust. Yeshall never please me 
But when ye are merrie. I will be all sadde 
When ye are sorie. I wy!lbe verie gladde 


When ye seeke your hearte’s ease. 


wy!l be unkinde 


At no pe In me shail ye muche gentenesse finde ; 


But, al 


things contrary to your will and minde, 


Shall be done otherwise. I wyll not be behynde 
To speake ; and all they that would do you wrong 
¢ wyll so helpe and maintayne ye) shall not lyve long. 
or any foolishe doite shall cumber you; but I, 
I, whoe’er say nay, wil! sticke by you tyll [ die. 
Khus, good mistresse Custanee, the Lorde you save and keepe! 
From me, Roister Doister, whctber L wake cr s epe, 
Who favoureth you no lesse, (ye may be bolde) 
Than this letter purporteth, which ye have unfolde.” 


This is perhaps the earliest speci- 
men of ingenuity in the art of in- 
diting equivocal epistles, which our 
language affords. I give no key, but 
leave the curious to exercise their 
ingenuity in discovering a meaning 
opposite to that which at first view 
presents itself. In my next, I shall 
make the reader acquainted with a 
play scarcely less rare than “ Ralph 


Royster Doyster,” viz. Marlowe and 
Nash’s “ Dido, Queen of Carthage.” 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 34. 
Trivial, fond records.”.—Hamlet. 


Stace Customs. The practice of 


sending forward one of the actors 
at the termination of the play, to 
announce the next day’s performance, 
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appears to ‘be coeval with the exist- 
ence of Theatres. Annexed to the 
Commendatory Verses prefixed to 
the folio edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, are some lines by the Sta- 
tioner, commencing thus: — 


As after th’Eptlogue there comes 
some one, 

“Vo tell spectators what shall next 
be shewn, 

“ So, here am [.” 


Buunpers. The en- 
eraved title-page to the “ Divine 
Weeks” of Du Bartas, 1641, is in 
eight compartments, each illustrating 
a portion of scripture. In one of 
them, Abraham is represented about 
to sacrifice Isaac with a huge broad- 
sword, which an angel in the clouds 
is catching hold of, to prevent the 
blow. In another is Eve oflering 
Adam the apple. Eve exactly re- 
sembles a Dutch frow, or the Hot- 
tentot Venus; while Adam has a 
head like the busts of Esculapius, and 
a navel, which I do not see how he 
could have come by, considering that 
he had no mother. The artist has 
added a inap of the world, in which, 
to illustrate Sacred History I imagine, 
he has introduced America!! but, 
unluckily, either he or the letter- 
eugraver has committed the slight 
error of styling it Africa. To com- 
plete the thing, the whole surface of 
the earth is rendered visible on one 
half of a globular body—thus antici- 


pating the conveniences of Mercator’s 
Plan. 


Prercami. At the commencement 
of the Queen’s Trial, it was currently 
reported that the ardour with which 
the Times espoused her cause, arose 
from her purchasing some hundred 
copies of that paper daily. Mr. 
Brougham being questioned as to the 
truth of this rumour, replied, “ Whe- 
ther she takes in the Times, I neither 
know nor care; what I have to 


prove is, that she never took in the 
Courter.” 


Fersevs. There are two dramatic 
pieces of this name ; the first was per- 
formed at Drury Lane in 1728, the 
other at Lincoln’s-Inn Fields Theatre 
in 1730. One of then appears to 
have been outrageously indecent, and 
is severely commented upon in the 
“ Grub Street Journal,” April Sth, 
1731. Its full title is “ Perseus and 
Andromeda, with the Rape of Colum- 
bine; or, The Flying Lovers; in 
five Interludes: three serious and 
two comic. ‘The serious compesed 
by Monsieur Roger, and the comic 
by John Weaver, dancing-masters,” 
The following is the passage in the 
“ Grub Street Journal :”— 


“ It should be known by posterity, 
that in the year 1730, the simplicity 
and innocence of our womer were at 
sucha pitch, that they could appear 
for three-score nights together at a 
bawdy entertainment, in which the 
most lascivious acts, nearly tending 
to copulation itself, were repeatedly 
represented; and of which they were 
soentirely ignorant and unexperienced 
that they could not guess what it 
meant, nor were so much as put to 
the expense of a blush.” 


Miss. This word was brought 
into particular use about the year 
1662. Evelyn,in his “ Diary,” says, 
January 9th, 1662, I saw per- 
formed the Third Part of ‘ The Siege 
of Rhodes.’ In this acted the fair 
and famous comedian called Roxalana, 
from the part which she played ; and 
I think it was the last, she being 
taken for the Earl of Oxford’s Miss, 


as at this time they began to call 
lewd women.” 


ERRATUM. 


Amongst the Deaths 


in “ Bell’s Weekly Messenger” of 


November 26th, is the following :— 
“Mrs. Sarah Burn, wife of Thomas 
Burn, Esq. and not the husband, as 
stated in our last.” This is nearly 


as good as the old blunder of the 
Irish Editor—“ For his grace the 
Duchess of Dorset, read her grace 
the Duke of Dorset.” 
Clement’s Inn, 


Dec. 15, 1820, 


DANGLE, JUN. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
* Age, libertate Decembri 
Utere!” Horace. 
1’m for the substantials!’’ 
. Justice Greedy. 
1. 


Gentles, a merry Christmas to you all! 
A merry Christmas, and a glad 
New Year! 
Fair be the feast, and brilliant be 
the ball, 
Bright the peers’ wine-cup, strong 
the peasauts’ beer ! 
Thus I salute our Christmas festival, 
Though Christmas will be almost 
gone, I fear, 
Before my lines delight this reading age 
In that unequall’d work, Tue Bri- 
TISH STAGE. 


2. 
I’m very fond of Christmas; ’lisa 
season 
When all things wear their most 
attractive looks ; 
When fun and frolic break the bonds 
of reason, 
And happy school-boys fly from 
birch and books ; 
And ic’d plum-cakes, at ev’ry turn, 
one sees in 
The gleaming windows of the 
pastry-cooks ; 
And churches shine with misletoe 
and holly, 
And houses ring with laughter, song, 
and folly. 


3. 


And the shrill voice of children carol-~ 


ling, 
At dawn of morning, in the streets 
you hear, 
Rude, but most eloquent music. Not 
the string 
Touch’d by a master’s finger, not 
the clear 
Aad skilful voice of ladies, e’er could 
ring 
Notes half so melting to my simple 
ear, 


— 


As the rnde strains those sinless song- 
sters ply,— 
Their artless, unaffected minstrelsy. 


4. 


And yet, I’m fond of music.—Care 
to drown, 
I often go, as other people do, 
To hear the public singers of renown, 
The witching StepiEns, and the 
young Carew.” 
The former lady I prefer, I own ; 
But, Pm no critic. Reader, what 
say you? 
I only hope they’il beth be heard 
again, 
At Covent-Garden, or at Drury-Lane. 


(N. B. I wish it to be understood, 
I mean no sneeriny, sly insinuation, 
Against the present most melodious 
mood 
Of either house’s vucal population. 
Miss Povey’s singing is extremely 
good,— 
At least, I’m told so by a near re- 
lation ; 
And then there’s MapameE VEsTRIS,— 
Miss M. TrREE,— 
Exceeding pleasant, both to hear and 


see.) 
6. 
Quo, Musa, tendis ?—What a _ vile 
digression 


From the calm tenour of your way 
you’ve made ! 
You’d best make haste, and re-obtain 
possession, 
Or you'll provoke the reader, I’m 
afraid. 
Methinks I hear him, sputtering with 
passion, 
And crying, “ Curse you, for a 
prosy jade!” 
But, in good sooth, I love to be di- 
gressive : 
The plan’s convenient,—the effect, 
excessive. 


i 
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Now to my theme.—The wintry 
storms are sleeping, 
The stars are floating through the 
cloudless sky, 
And heaven and earth, harmonious 
silence keeping, 
Repose in beautiful serenity ; 
And playful Dian, through my window 


peeping, 
Altracts, in silence, my enraptur’d 
eye, 
To where her amorous radiance sleeps, 
below, 
On the white bosom of the virgin 
snow. 
Tis sweet on this most solemn scene 
to gaze,— 
(There is much beauty in a winter- 
night,——) 
But, sweeter ’tis lo see the faggots 
blaze, 


Flinging their varm and comfort- 
able light 
On the wide circle; while around it 
plays 
The passing jest; and oh! with 
what delight, 
When humour flags, our ‘hearts and 
stomachs hail 
lat oysters, strong rum-punch, and 
humming ale! 


9. 
People may talk as warmly as they 
please 
Of Cupid’s joys ;—they can’t com- 
pare with this: 
Poets and fools may prate, upon their 


knees, 
About the raptures of a lady’s 
kiss : 
I never kiss young ladies,—joys like 
these 


Don’t suit the notions I have 
form’d of bliss. 
I’m but a simple, tasteless, sensual 
sinner :— 


Give me a good substantial Christmas 
Dinner! 


10. 


All hail, thou monarch of the festive 
board, 
Majestic turkey! thus I bow be. 
fore thee, 
In humblest supplication ;—mighty 
lord, 
Most potent victor, how I do 
adore thee! 
All hail, the fore’d-meat balls with 
which thou’rt stor’d ! 
All hail, th» sausage-fetters stream- 
ing o’er thee! 
Hail, sweet bread-sauce, on which 
my soul is doting! 
All hail, the gravy-ffood in which 
thou’rt floating ! 


11. 
Hail, ye inferior, ye delicious dishes, 
O’er which, trance ecstatic, 
roves my eye! 
Ye sawry fowls! ye most alluriug 
lishes ! 
Thou brandy, flashing in the burnt 
mince-pie ! 
In you are centred all my earthly 
wishes ; 
*Midst you, methinks, ’twere hap- 
piness to die! 
Hail, cod and oyster-sauce !—quail! 
partridge bustard! 
Lobster! plum-pudding! apple-pie 
and custard ! 


12. 


“No more, no more!”—Dvye many 
more to mention, 
But, Vil omit them, for the reader’s 
sake. 


Yet, to pass thee, would merit repre- 
heasion, 
Thou best, and biggest, most be- 
low’d Plum-Cake! 
I understand it is my aunt’s intention 
A very large one, for Twelfth- 
Night, to bake ; 
Therefore, my Muse, repress thy ill- 
tim’d haste, — 
Pll not describe it, till 1 know its 
taste. 


WulstLecraFr Tertius. 
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